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Preface 


I am very glad to follow the suggestion of a more 
ambitious compiler and acknowledge how much I owe 
for an appreciation of poetry to the undergraduates of 
Trinity College, Oxford. My friendship with them 
has taught me what a great lack we are to have in 
our American life unless a larger number of boys be- 
fore their school days are over cultivate a love for 
poetry and poetry reading. 

So my first purpose in making this collection has 
been to bring together in a convenient volume from all 
poets using the English language the verse which mature 
boys enjoy reading. My hope is that the use of 
such a book will help to cultivate that love for poetic 
things in life which is inherent in the hearts of all boys. 
As far as poetry goes, however, this love too often either 
remains unawakened or is stifled by the obligatory use 
of school readers. In many other ways this natural love 
for poetic things is checked by the materialistic tendency 
of North American life. This book is not an intro- 
duction to poetry, nor an illustration of the development 
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of poetic thought and literacure; the humble desire of 
the compiler will be satisfied if it brings boys to an 
appreciation of the Oxford Book of English Verse and 
the Golden Treasury, as the next step in their poetic 
education. 

I want to emphasize that this is a book for older boys. 
I have had constantly in mind the thousands of boys in 
the three upper classes of Canadian and American 
schools whom I have had the privilege of knowing. 
We have little literature for this period. Most books 
for boys are childish and those about boys deal with 
juveniles, and after that the chief interest of authors 
seems to be with adults. 

A witty contemporary English writer calls the preface 
to one of his books a first aid to critics. In that sense 
I must, I suppose, say a word here about my method of 
choice, for I shall not expect this collection to give uni- 
versal satisfaction. What should be included has been 
determined chiefly by what I liked during my school 
days and by what I find boys of the present generation 
enjoy reading and hearing read. I have passed by some 
poems because they are too familiar; some because they 
should have been read at a younger age; many because 
they may better be read in more general collections; a 
few — that I grieve to omit — because their publication 
is hindered by impossible copyright restrictions. Except 
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for this last group, if one asks why this or that poem is 
not here, I can merely say this or that is not included in 
the many scores of volumes that I have browsed among, 
or else in my humble judgment it is not in harmony with 
the aim of this book. 

To schoolmasters, parents, camp leaders, and social and 
religious workers I would heartily recommend the prac- 
tise of reading aloud these and similar poems to groups 
of boys. They are often more effective for entertainment 
and inspiration than stories. I hope some boys will form 
the habit of carrying in their pockets such a little volume 
On excursions and camping trips, and I could wish for 
no other payment for my labor than to be invited to sit 
around some of the evening fires of summer and winter 
camps where so many thousand American youth are 
flocking and to listen once more to these stirring songs. 
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Open Country 
<jo 
THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE 


I -wILt arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey- 
bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes 
dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the 
cricket sings; 
There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements gray, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
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DICKENS IN CAMP 


ABovE the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 


The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth. 


Till one arose and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew. 


And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 
And as the firelight fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of ‘ Little Nell.’ 


Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy—for the reader 
Was youngest of them all— 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall ; 


The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spray, 

While the whole camp with ‘Nell’ on English meadows 
Wandered, and lost their way. 
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And so.in mountain solitudes—o’ertaken 

. As by some spell divine— 

Their cares drop from them like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 


Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire; 
And he who wrought that spell ?— 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 


Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 
With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 


That fills the Kentish hills. 


And on that grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel wreaths entwine, 
Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly— 
This spray of Western pine! 
Bret HArtTE 


THE SONG OF THE CAMP 


‘ GIvE us a song!’ the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 

When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 
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The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay, grim and threatening, under ; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. A guardsman said: 
‘We storm the fort to-morrow; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.’ 


They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon,— 

Brave hearts, from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love, and not of fame; 
Forgot was Britain’s glory; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang ‘ Annie Laurie.’ 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem rich and strong— 
Their battle eve confession. 


Dear girl! her name he dared not speak; 
But as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 
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Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars! 


And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer dumb and gory; 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of ‘ Annie Laurie.’ 


Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing; 
The bravest are the tenderest, — 


The loving are the daring. 
BayArRD TAYLOR 


A CAMP 


Tue bed was made, the room was fit, 
By punctual eve the stars were lit; 
The air was still, the water ran, 
No need was there for maid or man, 
When we put up, my ass and I, 
At God’s green caravanserai. 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
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HIE AWAY 


HIE away, hie away, 
Over bank and over brae, 
Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest, 
Where the lady-fern grows strongest, 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 
Where the blackcock sweetest sips it, 
Where the fairy latest trips it; 
Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green, 
Over bank and over brae, 
Hie away, hie away! 

Sir WALTER SCOTT 


THE ANGLER’S SONG 


Mawn’s life is but vain; 

For ’tis subject to pain, 

And sorrow, and short as a bubble, 
Tis a hodge-podge of business, 
And money, and care; 

And care, and money, and trouble! 


But we'll take no care 
When the weather proves fair, 
Nor will we vex now though it rain; 
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We'll banish all sorrow, 

And sing till to-morrow, 

And angle and angle again! 
ANONYMOUS 


AN ANGLER’S WISH 


I 


WHEN tulips bloom in Union Square, 
And timid breaths of vernal air 

Go wandering down the dusty town, 
Like children lost in Vanity Fair; 


When every long, unlovely row 
Of westward houses stands aglow, 

And leads the eyes towards sunset skies 
Beyond the hills where green trees grow— 


Then weary seems the street parade, 

And weary books, and weary trade: 
I’m only wishing to go a-fishing; 

For this the month of May was made. 


It 


I guess the pussy-willows now 

Are creeping out on every bough 
Along the brook; and robins look 

For early worms behind the plough. 
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The thistle-birds have changed their dun 
For yellow coats, to match the sun; 

And in the same array of flame 
The dandelion show’s begun. 


The flocks of young anemones 

Are dancing round the budding trees: 
Who can help wishing to go a-fishing 

In days as full of joy as these? 


Ill 


I think the meadow-lark’s clear sound 

Leaks upward slowly from the ground, 
While on the wing the blue-birds ring 

Their wedding-bells to woods around. 


The flirting chewink calls his dear 
Behind the bush; and very near, 

Where water flows, where green grass grows, 
Song-sparrows gently sing, ‘ Good cheer.’ 


And, best of all, through twilight’s calm 
The hermit-thrush repeats his psalm. 

How much I’m wishing to go a-fishing 
In days so sweet with music’s balm! 


IV 


*Tis not a proud desire of mine; 
I ask for nothing superfine; 

No heavy weight, no salmon great, 
To break the record, or my line: 
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Only an idle little stream, 
Whose amber waters softly gleam, 

Where I may wade through woodland shade, 
And cast the fly, and loaf and dream: 


Only a trout or two, to dart 
From foaming pools, to try my art: 
No more I’m wishing—old-fashioned fishing, 
And just a day on Nature’s heart. 
HENRY VAN DyKE 


A SONG OF THE ROAD 


THE gauger walked with willing foot, 
And aye the gauger played the flute; 
And what should Master Gauger play 
But Over the hills and far away? 


Whene’er I buckle on my pack 
And foot it gaily in the track, 

O pleasant gauger, long since dead, 
I hear you fluting on ahead. 


You go with me the self-same way— 
The self-same air for me you play; 
For I do think and so do you, 

It is the tune to travel to. 
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For who would gravely set his face 
To go to this or t’other place? 
There’s nothing under Heav’n so blue 
That’s fairly worth the traveling to. 


On every hand the roads begin, 
And people walk with zeal therein; 
But wheresoe’er the highways tend, 
Be sure there’s nothing at the end. 


Then follow you, wherever hie 

The traveling mountains of the sky. 
Or let the streams in civil mode 
Direct your choice upon a road; 


For one and all, or high or low, 
Will lead you where you wish to go; 
And one and all go night and day 
Over the hills and far away! 
Rogert Louis STEVENSON 


A VAGABOND SONG 


‘THERE is something in the Autumn that is native to 
my blood— 

‘Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keep- 
ing time. 
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The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gipsy blood astir ; 
We must rise and follow her, 
When from every hill of flame 
She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 
Biss CaRMAN 


BY THE BIVOUAC’S FITFUL FLAME 


By the bivouac’s fitful flame, 

A procession winding around me, solemn and sweet and 
slow ;—but first I note, 

The tents of the sleeping army, the fields’ and woods’ 
dim outline, 

The darkness, lit by spots of kindled fire—the silence; 

Like a phantom far or near an occasional figure moving; 

The shrubs and trees, (as I left my eyes they seem to be 
stealthily watching me;) 

While wind in procession thoughts, O tender and won- 
d’rous thoughts, 

Of life and death—of home and the past and loved, and 
of those that are far away; 

A solemn and slow procession there as I sit on the 
ground, 

By the bivouac’s fitful flame. 

‘ Watt WHITMAN 
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THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY 


In autumn, on the skirts of Bagley Wood, 
Where most the Gipsies by the turf-edged way 
Pitch their smoked tents, and every bush you see 
With scarlet patches tagg’d and shreds of grey, 
Above the forest-ground called Thessaly— 
The blackbird, picking food 
Sees thee, nor stops his meal, nor fears at all; 
So often has he known thee past him stray, 
Rapt, twirling in thy hand a wither’d spray, 
And waiting for the spark from Heaven to fall. 


No, no, thou hast not felt the lapse of hours! 
For what wears out the life of mortal men? 
Tis that from change to change their being rolls; 
*Tis that repeated shocks, again, again, 
Exhaust the energy of strongest souls 
And numb the elastic powers. 
Till having used our nerves with bliss and teen, 
And tired upon a thousand schemes our wit, 
To the just-pausing Genius we remit 
Our worn-out life, and are—what we have been. 


Thou hast not lived, why shouldst thou perish, so? 
‘Thou hadst one aim, one business, one desire; 
Else wert thou long since number’d with the dead! 
Else hadst thou spent, like other men, thy fire! 
The generations of thy peers are fled, 
And we ourselves shall go; 
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But thou possessest an immortal lot, 

And we imagine thee exempt from age 

And living as thou liv’st on Glanvil’s page, 
Because thou hadst—what we, alas! have not. 


For early didst thou leave the world, with powers 
Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 
Firm to their mark, not spent on other things; 
Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt, 
Which much to have tried, in much been baffled, 
brings. 
O life unlike to ours! 
Who fluctuate idly without term or scope, 
Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he 
strives, 
And each half lives a hundred different lives; 
Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, in hope. 


Thou waitest for the spark from Heaven! and we, 
Light half-believers of our casual creeds, 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will’d, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have been fulfill’d ; 
For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new; 
Who hesitate and falter life away, 
And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day— 
Ah! do not we, wanderer, await it too? 


° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
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O born in days when wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames; 
Before this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’ertax’d, its palsied hearts, was rife— 
Fly hence, our contact fear! 
Still fly, plunge deeper in the bowering wood! 
Averse, as Dido did with gesture stern 
From her false friend’s approach in Hades turn, 
Wave us away, and keep thy solitude! 


Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade, 
With a free onward impulse brushing through, 
By night, the silver’d branches of the glade— 
Far on the forest-skirts, where none pursue, 
On some mild pastoral slope 
Emerge, and resting on the moonlit pales 
Freshen thy flowers as in former years 
With dew, or listen with enchanted ears, 
From the dark dingles, to the nightingales! 


But fly our paths, our feverish contact fly! 
For strong the infection of our mental strife, 
Which, though it gives no bliss, yet spoils for rest; 
And we should win thee from thy own fair life, 
Like us distracted, and like us unblest. 
Soon, soon thy cheer would die, 
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Thy hopes grow timorous, and unfix’d thy powers, 
And thy clear aims be cross and shifting made; 
And then thy glad perennial youth would fade, 

Fade, and grow old at last, and die like ours. 


MatTTHEW ARNOLD 


TO A WATER FOWL 


WHITHER, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

‘Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 
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All day thy wings have fanned 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
‘Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


THE TIGER 


TicER, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 
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In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of. thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand formed thy dread feet? 


What the hammer? what the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And water’d heaven with their tears, 

Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee? 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 


WILLIAM BLAKE 
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DOWN HILL ON A BICYCLE 


Wir lifted feet, hands still, 

I am poised, and down the hill 
Dart, with heedful mind; 

‘The air goes by in a wind. 


Swifter and yet more swift, 

Till the heart with a mighty lift 

Makes the lungs laugh, the throat cry :— 
‘O bird, see; see, bird, I fly. 


“Is this, is this your joy? 

O bird, then I, though a boy, 
For a golden moment share 
Your feathery life in air!’ 


Say, heart, is there aught like this 
In a world that is full of bliss? 
*Tis more than skating, bound 
Steel-shod to the level ground. 


Speed slackens now, I float 

Awhile in my airy boat; 

Till, when the wheels scarce crawl, 
My feet to the treadles fall. 


Alas, that the longest hill 
Must end in a vale; but still, 
Who climbs with toil, wheresoe’er, 
Shall find wings waiting there. 
H. C. BEECHING 
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THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL 


THE mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel ; 
And the former called the latter ‘ Little Prig.’ 
Bun replied, 
‘You are doubtless very big; 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together, 
To make up a year and a sphere. 
And I think it no disgrace 
‘To occupy my place. 
If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry. 
I'll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track; 
Talents differ: all is well and wisely put; 
If I can not carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut!’ 
RatpH WALpo EMERSON 


THE SKATER 


My glad feet shod with the glittering steel 
I was the god of the wingéd heel. 


The hills in the far white sky were lost; 
The world lay still in the wide white frost; 
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And the woods hung hushed in their long white dream 


By the ghostly, glimmering, ice-blue stream. 


Here was a pathway, smooth like glass, 
Where I and the wandering wind might pass 


To the far-off palaces, drifted deep, 
Where Winter’s retinue rests in sleep. 


I followed the lure, I fled like a bird, 
Till the startled hollows awoke and heard 


A spinning whisper, a sibilant twang, 
As the stroke of the steel on the tense ice rang; 


And the wandering wind was left behind 
As faster, faster I followed my mind; 


Till the blood sang high in my eager brain, 
And the joy of my flight was almost pain. 


Then I stayed the rush of my eager speed 
And silently went as a drifting seed,— 


Slowly, furtively, till my eyes 
Grew big with the awe of a dim surmise, 


And the hair on my neck began to creep 
At hearing the wilderness talk in sleep. 
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Shapes in the fir-gloom drifted near. 
In the deep of my heart I heard my fear; 


And I turned and fled, like a soul pursued, 
From the white, inviolate solitude. 
Cuar es G. D. Rogerts 


BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND 


Biow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh-ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not. 
Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh-ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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TO THE WEST WIND 


I 


O witp West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes! O thou 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odors plain and hill; 


Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and preserver, hear, oh hear! 


II 


Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 


Angels of rain and lightning! there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 
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Of some fierce Maenad, ev’n from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 
The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Of vapors, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst: Oh hear! 


III 


Thou who didst waken from his summer-dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
Lull’d by the coil of his crystalline streams, 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 


All overgrown with azure moss, and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 


Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 


Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear 
And tremble and despoil themselves: Oh hear! 
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IV 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 


The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 
Scarce seem’d a vision—I would ne’er have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chain’d and bow’d 
One too like thee—tameless, and swift, and proud. 


Vv 


Make me thy lyre, ev’n as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
My spirit! be thou me, impetuous one! 
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Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 
Like wither’d leaves, to quicken a new birth; 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
_ Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 
Percy BysSHE SHELLEY 


THE SONG MY PADDLE SINGS 


West Wind, blow from your prairie nest, 
Blow from the mountains, blow from the west. 
The sail is idle, the sailor too; 

O wind of the west, we wait for you! 

Blow, blow! 

I have wooed you so, 

But never a favor you bestow. 

You rock your cradle the hills between, 

But scorn to notice my white lateen. 


I stow the sail and unship the mast: 

I wooed you long, but my wooing’s past ; 
My paddle will lull you into rest: 

O drowsy wind of the drowsy west, 
Sleep, sleep! 

By your mountains steep, 
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Or down where the prairie grasses sweep, 
Now fold in slumber your laggard wings, 
For soft is the song that my paddle sings. 


August is laughing across the sky, 
Laughing while paddle, canoe and I 
Drift, drift, 

Where the hills uplift 


On either side of the current swift. 


The river rolls in its rocky bed, 
My paddle is plying its way ahead, 
Dip, dip, 

When the waters flip 

In foam as over their breast we slip. 


And oh, the river runs swifter now; 
The eddies circle about my bow: 
Swirl, swirl! 

How the ripples curl 

In many a dangerous pool awhirl! 
And far to forward the rapids roar, 
Fretting their margin for evermore; 
Dash, dash, 

With a mighty crash, 


They seethe and boil and bound and splash. 


Be strong, O paddle! be brave, canoe! 
The reckless waves you must plunge into. 
Reel, reel, 

On your trembling keel, 

But never a fear my craft will feel. 


—oowr 
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We've raced the rapids; we're far ahead; 
The river slips through its silent bed. 
Sway, sway. 

As the bubbles spray 

And fall in tinkling tunes away. 


And up on the hills against the sky, 
A fir tree rocking a lullaby 
Swings, swings, 
Its emerald wings, 
Swelling the song that my paddle sings. 
E. PAULINE JOHNSON 


THE SQUAW’S LAMENT 


A BLOOD-RED ring hung round the moon, 
Hung round the moon. Ah me! Ah me! 
I heard the piping of the Loon, 
A wounded Loon. Ah me! 
And yet the eagle feathers rare, 
I, trembling, wove in my brave’s hair. 


He left me in the early morn, 
The early morn. Ah me! Ah me! 
The feathers swayed like stately corn, 
So like the corn. Ah me! 
A fierce wind swept across the plain, 
The stately corn was snapped in twain. 
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They crushed in blood the hated race, 
The hated race. Ah me! Ah me! 
I only clasped a cold, blind face, 
His cold, dead face. Ah me! 
A blood-red ring hangs in my sight, 
I hear the Loon cry every night. 
Joun E. Locan 


A BALLAD OF TREES AND 
THE MASTER? 


InTo the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him: 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 
And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 


1 From “ Poems of Sidney Lanier.” Copyright, 1884, 1891, by 


Mary D. Lanier. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last: 
”Twas on a tree they slew Him—last, 
When out of the woods He came. 

SIDNEY LANIER 


REQUIEM 


Unpber the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he long’d to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


Songs of Service 
<go 
SOUND, SOUND THE CLARION 


SOUND, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


Sir WALTER ScoTrT 


VITAI LAMPADA 


THERE’S a breathless hush in the Close to-night— 
Ten to make and the match to win— 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote— 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’ 
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The sand of the desert is sodden red— 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke— 
The Gatling’s jammed and the Colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and Honor a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks: 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!’ 


This is the word that year by year, 
, While in her: place the School is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 
And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 
Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling fling to the host behind— 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’ 
Henry NEWBOLT 


THE CONQUERED 


WE who are so eager started on life’s race, 
And breathless ran, nor stinted any whit 
For aching muscles, or the parching grit 
Of dust upon the lips; who set the face 

Only more desperately toward the place 
Where the goal’s altar smoked, if runners knit 
With stronger limbs outran us; we who sit 
Beaten at last ;—for us what gift or grace? 
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Though we have been outstripped, yet known have we 
The joy of contest; we have felt hot life 

Throb in our veins, a tingling ecstasy. 
The prize is not the wreath with envy rife, 

But to have been all our souls might be. 
Our guerdon is the passion of that strife! 


ARLO BATES 


THE CARVER AND THE CALIPH 


(WE lay our story in the East. 
Because ’tis Eastern ?—nor the least 
We place it there because we fear 
To bring its parable too near, 

And seem to touch with impious hand 
Our dear confiding native land.) 


Haroun Alraschid, in the days 
He went about his vagrant ways, 
And prowled at eve for good or bad 
In lanes and alleys of Bagdad, 
Once found, at edge of the bazaar, 
E’en where the poorest workers are, 
A carver. 

Fair his work and fine, 
With mysteries of inlaced design, 
And shapes of shut significance 
To aught but an anointed glance, 
The dreams and visions that grow plain 
In darkened chambers of the brain. 
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And all day busily he wrought 

From dawn to eve, but no one bought; 
Save when some Jew, with look askant, 
Or keen-eyed Greek from the Levant 
Would pause awhile—depreciate, 

Then buy a month’s work by the weight, 
Bearing it swiftly over seas 

To garnish rich men’s treasuries. 


And now, for long none bought at all. 

So he lay sullen in his stall. 

Him thus withdrawn the Caliph found, 
And smote his staff upon the ground. 

‘ Ho, there, within! Hast wares to sell? 
Or slumber’st, having dined too well ?’ 

‘ Dined,’ quoth the man with sullen eyes, 
‘ How should IJ dine when no one buys?’ 
‘ Nay,’ said the other, answering low, 
‘Nay, I but jested. Is it so? 

Take, then, this coin, . . . but take beside 
A counsel, friend, thou hast not tried. 
This craft of thine, the mart to suit, 

Is too refined—remote—minute; 

These small conceptions can but fail ; 

*T were best to work on larger scale, 
And rather choose such themes as wear 
More of the earth and less ot air, 

The fisherman that hauls his net— 

The merchants in the market set-— 

The couriers posting in the street— 

The gossips as they pass and greet— 
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These—these are clear to all men’s eyes, 

Therefore with these they sympathize. 

Further (neglect not this advice!) 

Be sure to ask three times the price.’ 

The carver sadly shook his head ; 

He knew ’twas truth the Caliph said. 

From that day forth his work was planned 

So that the world might understand. 

He carved it deeper, and more plain; 

He carved it thrice as large again; 

He sold it, too, for thrice the cost; 

—Ah, but the artist, that was lost! 
Austin Dospson 


THE BELLOWS-BOY 


I BLow the organ at St. Timothy’s. 
Did you know ’twas not the master, after all, 
(I-used to think so, too) that speaks the great 
Sweet sounds? He only beckons at the keys, 
And God’s winds come and sing for him; while I, 
I draw the great winds in from up the air. 
*Tis hard, I tell you! Sometimes they hold back, 
And make me tug and strain to draw them in. 
But then they always come: all except once, 
When I forgot to do my work. 


You see, 
’T was a wild night, and after church was done, 
The dear old voices had been battling hard, 
Near drowned in storm and sea, and had gone forth 


at amen aE lay 
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Out of the roar and whirl, and on the beach 

Lay panting, while the waves died into sobs, 

Leaving them lying, watching the soft foam,— 

I fell to dreaming with them, listening 

How the blue water plashed, quiet and far, 

Till, of a sudden, a horrible, drawn wail, 

Then a silence, out of which I started, dazed, 

At a fierce red face and raging whisper, ‘ Blow!’ 
They took my work away, for that; but soon 

I begged and begged it back again, and now 

I try to tug so hard as not to hear. 


Sometimes I creep round nights, when the choir is gone, 
And stealthily unlock the carved oak doors, 
To flatten my hand along the ivory keys, 
As smooth and chill as ice. They will not speak,— 
The smooth white lips, yet always I hear tunes, 
Back in the empty dark, and over me 
In the gold pipes: it may be my own thoughts, 
Playing at music. One I always hear 
That hangs in the dark like a great white flower, and 
there 
It grows and fades. 


For, once, the minister 
(Him with the great high forehead), Christmas Day, 
Walked down the alley, and stopped, and spoke to me 
(Faith! but I shook, though, when his steady hand 
Stayed on my head a minute), and he said 
That even the master, and he, and every one— 
Even the beautiful people in the choir— 
Only did work like mine, moved hands and lips, 
While the music all was God’s, and came from Him. 
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So, ever since, it has come into my tunes, 
That maybe in that world I can make sounds 
Like the great, sweet ones, and may have white keys 
All of my own, and not so cold and dumb, 
Nights, when I touch them! 
EDWARD ROWLAND SILL 


THE ARMORER’S SONG 


Let hammer on anvil ring, 
And the forge fire brightly shine; 
Let wars rage still, 
While I work with a will 
At this peaceful trade of mine. 
The sword is a weapon to conquer fields; 
I honor the man who shakes it: 
But naught is the lad who the broad-sword 
wields 
Compared to the lad who makes it. 


Clang! Clang! Clang! 
Then huzzah for the anvil, the forge, and the sledge! 
Huzzah for the sparks that fly! 
If I had a cup I would straightway pledge 
The armorer—that is I! 


Let others of glory sing, 
As they struggle in glory’s quest. 
Let them wave their brands 
In their mailéd hands, 
While the sword smites shield and crest. 
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Oh, war is a trade I have not essayed, 
Though goodliest fame attends it. 

I sing of the one who, when fight is done, 
Takes every good sword and mends it. 


\ Clang! Clang! Clang! 
Then huzzah for the: valiant, the squire, or the knight, 
Who loveth the battle-cry! 
But here’s to the swordsman that maketh them fight, 
The armorer—that is I! 
Harry BACHE SMITH 


FOUR THINGS 


Four things a man must learn to do 

If he would make his record true: 

To think without confusion clearly ; 

To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 

To act from honest motives purely ; 

To trust in God and Heaven securely. 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


THE VILLAGE PARSON 


A MAN he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place; 
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Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train; 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire and talked the night away, 

Wept o’er his wounds or tales of sorrow done, 

Shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 

. Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave, ere charity began. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

‘The service past, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal each honest rustic ran; 

E’en children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile. 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed : 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
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KING ARTHUR'S IDEAL 


For when the Roman left us, and their law 
Relax’d its hold upon us, and the ways 
" Were fill’d with rapine, here and there a deed 
Of prowess done redress’d a random wrong. 
But I was first of all the kings who drew 
The knighthood-errant of this realm and all 
The realms together under me, their Head, — 
Tn that fair Order of my Table Round, 
A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world, 
\And be the fair beginning of a time. 
I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were. 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
'To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To honor his own word as if his God’s, 
‘To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her; for indeed I knew 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden, passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the-desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 
Lorp ‘TENNYSON 
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THE KNIGHT ERRANT 
(Donatello’s Saint George) 


Spirits of old that bore me, 

And set me, meek of mind, 
Between great dreams before me, 
And deeds as great behind, 
Knowing humanity my star 

As first abroad I ride, 

Shall help me wear with every scar 
Honor at eventide. 


Let claws of lightning clutch me 
From summer’s groaning cloud, 

Or ever malice touch me, 

And glory make me proud. 

Oh, give my youth, my faith, my sword, 
Choice of the heart’s desire: 

A short life in the saddle, Lord! 

Not long life by the fire. 


Forethought and recollection 

Rivet mine armor gay! 

The passion for perfection 

Redeem my failing way! 

The arrows of the upper slope 

From sudden ambush cast, 

Rain quick and true, with one to ope 
My Paradise at last! 
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I fear no breathing bowman, 

But only, east and west, 

The awful! other foeman 

Impowered in my breast. 

The outer fray in the sun shall be, 

The inner beneath the moon; 

And may Our Lady lend to me 

Sight of the Dragon soon! ; 
Louise IMocEN GUINEY 


CLIFTON CHAPEL 


Tuis is the Chapel: here, my son, 

Your father thought the thoughts of youth, 
And heard the words that one by one 

‘The touch of Life has turned to truth. 
Here in a day that is not far, 

You too may speak with noble ghosts 
Of manhood and the vows of war 

You made before the Lord of Hosts. 


To set the cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize, 
To honor, while you strike him down, 

The foe that comes with fearless eyes; 
To count the life of battle good, 

And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 

‘That binds the brave of all to earth— 
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My son, the oath is yours: the end 
Is His, Who built the world of strife, 
Who gave His children Pain for friend, 
And Death for surest hope of life. 
To-day and here the fight’s begun, 
Of the great fellowship you’re free; 
Henceforth the School and you are one, 
And what You are, the race shall be. 


God send you fortune: yet be sure, 
Among the lights that gleam and pass, 
You'll live to follow none more pure 
Than that which glows on yonder brass. 
“Qui procul hinc, the legend’s writ— 
The frontier-grave is far away— 
“Qui ante diem periit: 
Sed miles, sed pro patria. 
Henry NEwso_t 


BE STRONG 


BE strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle; face it. "Tis God’s gift. 


Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil_Who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce,—O shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s name. 
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Be strong! 
It matters not how deep entrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how long. 
Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes the song. 


Mattsie D. Bascock 


A MAN MUST LIVE 


A MAN must live! We justify 
Low shift and trick to treason high, 
A little vote for a little gold, 
To a whole senate bought and sold, 
With this self-evident reply. 


But is it so? Pray tell me why 
Life at such cost you have to buy? 
In what religion were you told 
‘A man must live’! 


There are times when a man must die. 
Imagine for a battle-cry 
From soldiers with a sword to hold— 
From soldiers with the flag unrolled— 
This coward’s whine, this liar’s lie, 
‘A man must live’! 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
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THE LEGEND OF THE ARABS 


IT was upon a Lammas night 
Two brothers woke and said, 

As each upon the other’s weal 
Bethought him on his bed; 


‘The elder spake unto his wife, 
‘Our brother dwells alone; 

No little babes to cheer his life, 
And helpmate hath he none. 


‘Up will I get and of my heap 
A sheaf bestow or twain, 

The while our Ahmed lies asleep, 
And wots not of the gain.’ 


So up he got and did address 
Himself with loving heed, 
Before the dawning of the day, 
To do that gracious deed. 


Now to the younger, all unsought, 
‘The same kind fancy came! 

Nor wist they of each other’s thought, 
Though movéd to the same. 
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‘ Abdullah he hath wife,’ quoth he, 
“And little babes also; 

What would be slender boot to me 
Would make his heart o’erflow. 


‘Up will I get, and of my heap 
A sheaf bestow or twain; 

The while he sweetly lies asleep, 
And wots not of the gain.’ 


So up he got and did address 
Himself with loving heed, 
Before the dawning of the day, 
To mate his brother’s deed! 


Thus played they oft their gracious parts, 
And marvelled oft to view 

Their sheaves still equal, for their hearts 
In love were equal, too. 


One morn they met, and, wondering, stood 
To see by clear daylight 

How each upon the other’s good 
Bethought him in the night. 


So when this tale to him was brought, 
‘The Caliph did decree, 
Where twain had thought the same good thought 
There Allah’s house should be. 
C, TENNYSON-TURNER 
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ABOU BEN ADHEM 


Asou Ben ADHEM (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold :— 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou? ’—The vision rais’d its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answer’d, ‘ The names of those who love the Lord.’ 

‘ And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still; and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.’ 

The angel wrote, and vanish’d. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 

And show’d the names whom love of God had bless’d, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 
LricH Hunt 


CALNAN’S CHRISTMAS 


WHEN you hear the fire-gongs beat fierce along the 
startled street, 
See the great-limbed horses bound, and the gleaming 
engine sway, 
And the driver in his place, with his fixed heroic face, 
Say a prayer for Calnan’s sake—he that died on 
Christmas day! 
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Cling! Cling! Each to his station! 
Clang! Clang! Quick to clear the way! 

(Christ keev the soldiers of salvation, 
Fighting nameless battles in the war of every day!) 


In the morning blue and mild, of the Mother and the 
Child, 
While the blessed bells were calling, thrilled the sum- 
mons through the wire; 
In the morning blue and mild, for a woman and a child 
Died a man of gentle will, plunging on to fight the 
fire. 


Ring, swing, bells in the steeple! 

Ring the Child and ring the Star, as sweetly as ye may! 
Ring, swing, bells, to tell the people 

God’s good will to earthly men, the men of every day! 


‘Thirty-four’ swung out agleam, with her mighty, 
bounding team; 
Horses’ honor pricked them on, and they leaped as 
at a goad; 
Jimmy Calnan in his place, with his clean-cut Irish face, 
Iron hands upon the reins, eyes a-strain upon the road. 
Clang! Clang! Quick to clear the way! 
(Sweetly rang, above the clang, the bells of Christmas 
day.) 


Tearing, plunging through the din, scarce a man can 
hold them in; 
None on earth could pull them short: Mary Mother, 
guard from harm 
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Yonder woman straight ahead, stony-still with sudden 
dread, 

And the little woman-child, with her waxen child in 
arm! 


Oh, God’s calls, how swift they are! Oh, the Cross that 
hides the Star! 
Oh, the fire-gong beating fierce through the bells of 
Christmas day! 
Just a second there to choose, and a life to keep or lose— 
To the curb he swung the horses, and he flung his 
life away! 


Ring, swing, bells in the steeple! 
Ring the Star and ring the Cross, for Star and Cross 
are one! 
Ring, swing, bells, to tell the people 
God is pleased with. manly men, and deeds that they 
have done! 
HELEN Gray ConE 


INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 


You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming-day; 

With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms lock’d behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 
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Just as perhaps he mus’d ‘ My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,’— 
Out ’twixt the battery smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 
Until he reach’d the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compress’d, 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


‘ Well,’ cried he, ‘ Emperor, by God’s grace 
We've got you Ratisbon! 

The marshal’s in the market-place, 
And you'll be there anon 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 

Perched him!’ The chief’s eye flashed; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flash’d; but presently 
Soften’d itself, as sheathes 

A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes ; 
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‘You’re wounded!’ ‘ Nay,’ the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said; 
‘I’m killed, Sire!’ And his chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead. 
RoBERT BROWNING 


ROLL-CALL 


‘ CorRPORAL GREEN!’ the orderly cried ; 
‘Here!’ was the answer loud and clear, 
From the lips of a soldier who stood near,— 

And ‘ Here!’ was the word the next replied. 


‘Cyrus Drew! ’—then a silence fell; 
This time no answer followed the call; 
Only his rear-man had seen him fall: 

Killed or wounded—he could not tell. 


There they stood in the failing light, 
‘These men of battle with grave, dark looks, 
As plain to be read as open books, 

While slowly gathered the shades of night. 


The fern on the hillsides was splashed with blood, 
And down in the corn, where the poppies grew, 
Were redder stains than the poppies knew, 

And crimson-dyed was the river’s flood. 
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For the foe had crossed from the other side, 
That day, in the face of a murderous fire 
‘That swept them down in its terrible ire; 

And their life-blood went to color the tide. 


“ Herbert Cline! ’—At the call there came 
Two stalwart soldiers into the line, 
Bearing between them this Herbert Cline, 

Wounded and bleeding, to answer his name. 


‘Ezra Kerr! ’—and a voice answered ‘ Here!’ 
“Hiram Kerr! ’—but no man replied. 
‘They were brothers, these two; the sad wind 
sighed, 
And a shudder crept through the cornfield near. 


‘Ephraim Deane! ’—then a soldier spoke: 
‘ Deane carried our regiment’s colors,’ he said, 
‘When our ensign was shot; I left him dead 
Just after the enemy wavered and broke. 


“Close by the roadside his body lies; 
I paused a moment and gave him to drink; 
He murmured his mother’s name, I think, 
And Death came with it and closed his eyes.’ 


’*T was a victory—yes; but it cost us dear: 
For that company’s roll, when called at night, 
Of a hundred men who went into the fight, 
Numbered but twenty that answered ‘ Here!’ 
NATHANIEL GRAHAM SHEPHERD 
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BEFORE SEDAN 


Here, in this leafy place, 
Quiet he lies, 

Cold, with his sightless face 
Turned to the skies; 

*Tis but another dead, 

All you can say is said. 


Carry his body hence— 

Kings must have slaves; 
Kings climb to eminence 

Over men’s graves; 
So this man’s eye is dim— 
Throw the earth over him. 


What was the white you touched, 
There at his side? 

Paper his hand had clutched 
Tight ere he died— 

Message or wish, may be ;— 

Smooth the folds out and see. 


Hardly the worst of us 

Here could have smiled! 
Only the tremulous 

Words of a child ;— 
Prattle, that has for stops 
Just a few ruddy drops. 
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Look. She is sad to miss, 
Morning and night, 
His—her dead father’s—kiss; 
Tries to be bright, 
Good to mamma, and sweet. 
That is all. ‘ Marguerite.’ 


Ah, if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain. 
Ah, if the heart that bled 
Slept with the slain. 
If the grief died ;—But no— 
Death will not have it so. 
Austin Dosson 


CHINESE GORDON 


*T wanT a hero ’—well, that wish is wise; 
Who hath no hero lives not near to God; 
For heroes are the steps by which we rise 
To reach His hand who lifts us from the sod. 
T’ll give you one. You’ve heard of Chinese Gordon, 
Who laid the hot-brained Mongol low, 
Strong, shod with peace or with sharp-bladed sword on, 
To gain an ally or to crush a foe, 
And reap respect from both. How came it so? 
He used no magic, and he owned no spell, 
But with keen glance, strong will, and weighty blow, 
Did one thing at a time and did it well; 
And sought no praise from men, as in God’s eye, 
Nobly to live content or nobly die. 
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Some men live near to God, as my right arm 
Is near to me, and thus they walk about 
Mailed in full proof of faith, and bear a charm 
That mocks at fear, and bars the door on doubt, 
And dares the impossible. So Gordon, thou, 
Through the hot stir of this distracted time 
Dost hold thy course, a flaming witness how, 
To do and dare, and make our lives sublime 
As God’s campaigners. What live we for but this, 
Into the sour to breathe the soul of sweetness, 
The stunted growth to rear to fair completeness, 
Drown sneers in smiles, fill hatred with a kiss, 
And to the sandy waste bequeath the fame 
That the grass grew behind us where we came. 
J. S. BLACKIE 


LITTLE GRIFFEN OF TENNESSEE 


Out of the focal and foremost fire, 
Out of the hospital walls as dire, 
Smitten of grapeshot and gangrene, 
(Eighteenth battle, and he sixteen!) 
Spectre such as we seldom see, 
Little Griffen of Tennessee. 


‘Take him—and welcome!’ the surgeon said; 
‘Much your doctor can help the dead!’ 

And so we took him and brought him where 
The balm was sweet on the summer air; 

And we laid him down on a wholesome bed— 
Utter Lazarus, heel to head! 


~ 
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Weary war with bated breath, 
Skeleton boy against skeleton Death, 
Months of torture, how many such! 
Weary weeks of the stick and crutch! 
Still a glint in the steel-blue eye 
Spoke of the spirit that would not die, 


And didn’t, nay, more! in Death’s despite 
The cripple skeleton learned to write! 

‘ Dear mother,’ at first, of course; and then, 
‘ Dear captain ’"—inquiring about ‘ the men.’ 
Captain’s answer—‘ Of eighty and five, 
Griffen and I are left alive!’ 


‘ Johnston’s pressed at the front, they say!’ 
Little Griffen was up and away. 

A tear, his first, as he bade good-by, 

Dimmed the glint of his steel-blue eye; 

‘Tl write, if spared.’ There was news of a fight, 
But none of Griffen. He did not write! 


I sometimes fancy that were I king 

Of the princely knights of the Golden Ring, 
With the song of the minstrel in mine ear, 
And the tender legend that trembles here, 
I'd give the best, on his bended knee, 

The whitest soul of my chivalry, 

For little Griffen of Tennessee! 


Francis O. TicKNoR 
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LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE 


WueEn the Norn Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 
She left the Heaven of Heroes and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the ancient heat of Earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 
Tempered the heap with thrill of human tears; 
Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 
Into the shape she breathed a flame to light 
That tender, tragic, ever-changing face. 

Here was a man to hold against the world, 

A man to match the mountains and the sea. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
The smack and tang of elemental things: 

‘The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 

The good-will of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The friendly welcome of the wayside well; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
‘The mercy of the snow that hides all scars; 

The secrecy of streams that make their way 
Beneath the mountain to the rifted rock; 

The undelaying justice of the light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 
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As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 
To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


Sprung from the West, 
The strength of virgin forests braced his mind, 
The hush of spacious prairies stilled his soul. 
Up from log cabin to the Capitol, 
One fire was on his spirit, one resolve— 
To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God. 
And evermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king: 
He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 


So came the Captain with the thinking heart; 

And when the judgment thunders split the house, 

Wrenching the rafters from their ancient rest, 

He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 

The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 
Epwin MarKHAM 
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THE NEED FOR MEN 


Gop give us men! The time demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and willing hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking. 


For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps! 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps! 

J. G. HoLtanp 


THE LIMITS OF LOVE 


He might have reared a palace at a word 
Who sometimes had not where to lay His head. 
‘Time was when He who nourished crowds with bread 
Would not one meal unto Himself afford. 
He healed another’s scratch; His own side bled, 
Side, feet and hands with cruel piercings gored. 
Twelve legions girded with angelic sword 
Stood at His beck, the scorned and buffeted. 
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Oh, wonderful the wonders left undone, 
And scarce less wonderful than those He wrought! 
Oh, self-restraint, surpassing human thought, 

To have all power, yet be as having none! 

Oh, self-denying love that thought alone 

For needs of others, never for its own! 


R. C. TrRencu 


NOT YOURS, O MOTHER, TO COMPLAIN 


It is not yours, O mother, to complain, 

Not, mother, yours to weep, 

Though nevermore your son again 

Shall to your bosom creep, 

Though nevermore again you watch your baby sleep. 


Though in the greener paths of earth, 

Mother and child no more 

We wander; and no more the birth 

Of me whom once you bore 

Seems still the brave reward that once it seemed of yore; 


Though as all passes, day and night, 

The seasons and the years, 

From you, O mother, this delight, 

This also disappears— 

Some profit yet survives of all your pangs and tears. 
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The child, the seed, the grain of corn, 

The acorn on the hill, 

Each for some separate end is born 

In season fit, and still 

Each must in strength arise to work the Almighty will. 


So from the hearth the children flee, 

By that almighty hand 

Austerely led; so one by sea 

Goes forth, and one by land; 

‘Nor aught of all man’s sons escape from that command. 


So from the sally each obeys 

The unseen almighty nod; 

So till the ending all their ways 

Blindfolded loth have trod: 

Nor knew their task at all, but were the tools of God. 


And as the fervent smith of yore 

Beat out the glowing blade, 

Nor wielded in the front of war 

The weapons that he made, 

But in the tower at home still plied his ringing trade; 


So like a sword the son shall roam 

On nobler missions sent; 

And as the smith remained at home 

In peaceful turret pent, 

So sits the while at home the mother well content. 


Rogpert Louis STEVENSON 
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OPPORTUNITY 


urs I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream:— 
‘There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, ‘ Had I a sword of keener steel— 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears,—but this 
Blunt thing!’ he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

Epwarp RowLAND SILL 


THE WARRIOR’S PRAYER 


Lonc since, in sore distress, I heard one pray, 
‘Lord, who prevailest with resistless might, 
Ever from war and strife keep me away, 
My battles fight!’ 
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I know not if I play the Pharisee, 
And if my brother after all be right; 
But mine shall be the warrior’s plea to thee— 
Strength for the fight! 


I do not ask that thou shalt front the fray, 
And drive the warring foeman from my sight; 
I only ask, O Lord, by night, by day, 
Strength for the fight! 


When foes upon me press, let me not quail 
Nor think to turn me into coward flight. 
I only ask, to make mine arms prevail, 
Strength for the fight! 


Still let mine eyes look ever on the foe, 
Still let mine armor case me strong and bright; 
And grant me, as I deal each righteous blow, 
Strength for the fight! 


And when, at eventide, the fray is done, 
My soul to Death’s bedchamber do thou light, 
And give me, be the field or lost or won, 
Rest from the fight! 


Paut LAURENCE DUNBAR 
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THE. EXPLORER 


‘‘THERE’S no sense in going further—it’s the edge of 
cultivation,’ 
So they said, and I believed it—broke my land and 
sowed my crop— 
Built my barns and strung my fences in the little border 
station 
Tucked away below the foothills where the trails run 
out and stop. 


Till a voice, as bad as Conscience, rang interminable 
changes 
On one everlasting Whisper day and night repeated— 
sO: 
“Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look 
behind the Ranges— 
Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost and waiting 
for you. Go!’ 


So I went, worn out of patience; never told my nearest 
neighbors— 
Stole away with pack and ponies—left ’em drinking 
in the town; 
And the faith that moveth mountains didn’t seem to 
help my labors 
As I faced the sheer main-ranges, whipping up and 
leading down. 
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March by march I puzzled through ’em, turning flanks 
and dodging shoulders, , 
Hurried on in hope of water, headed back for lack 
of grass; 
Till I camped above the tree-line—drifted snow and 
naked boulders— 
Felt free air astir to windward—knew I’d stumbled 
on the Pass. 


Thought to name it for the finder: but that night the 
Norther found me— 
Froze and killed the plains-bred ponies: so I called 
the camp Despair 
(It’s the Railway Gap to-day, though). Then my 
Whisper waked to bound me :— 
‘Something lost behind the Ranges. Over yonder. 
Go you there!’ 


Then I knew, the while I doubted—knew His Hand 
was certain o’er me. 
Still—it might be self-delusion—scores of better men 
had died— 
I could reach the township living, but . . . He knows 
what terrors tore me... 
But I didn’t ... but I didn’t. I went down the 
other side. 


Till the snow ran out in flowers, and the flowers turned 
to aloes, 
And the aloes sprung to thickets and a brimming 
stream ran by; 
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But the thickets dwined to thorn-scrub, and the water 
drained to shallows— 
And I dropped again on desert, blasted earth, and 
blasting sky. ... 


I remember lighting fires; I remember sitting by them; 
I remember seeing faces, hearing voices through the 
smoke ; 
I remember they were fancy—for I threw a stone to 
try ’em. 
‘Something lost behind the Ranges,’ was the only 
word they spoke. 


I remember going crazy. I remember that I knew it. 
When I heard myself hallooing to the funny folk I 
saw. 
Very full of dreams that desert: but my two legs took 
me through it... 
And I used to watch ’em moving with the toes all 
black and raw. 


But at last the country altered—White man’s country 
past disputing— 
Rolling grass and open timber, with a hint of hills 
behind— 
There I found me food and water, and I lay a week 
recruiting, 
Got my strength and lost my nightmares. Then I 
entered on my find. 
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Thence I ran my first rough survey—chose my trees and 
blazed and ringed ’em— 
Week by week I pried and sampled—week by week 
my findings grew. 
Saul he went to look for donkeys, and by God he found 
a kingdom! 
But by God, who sent His Whisper, I had struck the 
worth of two! 


Up along the hostile mountains, where the hair-poised 
snow-slide shivers— 
Down and through the big fat marshes that the virgin 
ore-bed stains, 
Till I heard the mile-wide mutterings of unimagined 
rivers 
And beyond the nameless timber saw illimitable plains! 


Plotted sites of future cities, traced the easy grades be- 
tween ’em; 
Watched unharnessed rapids wasting fifty thousand 
head an hour; 
Counted leagues of water-frontage through the ax-ripe 
woods that screen "em— 
Saw the plant to feed a people—up and waiting for 
the power! 


Well I know who'll take the credit—all the clever chaps 
that followed— 
Came, a dozen men together—never knew my desert 
fears; 
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Tracked me by the camps I’d quitted, used the water 
holes I’d hollowed. 
They'll go back and do the talking. They’ll be called 
the Pioneers! 


They will find my sites of townships—not the cities that 
I set there. 
They will rediscover rivers—not my rivers heard at 
night. 
By my old marks and bearings they will show me how 
to get there, 
By the lonely cairns I builded they will guide my feet 
aright. 


Have I named one single river? Have I claimed one 
single acre? 
Have I kept one single nugget—(barring samples) ? 


No, not I. 
Because my price was paid me ten times over by my 
Maker. 
But you wouldn’t understand it. You go up and 
occupy. 


Ores you'll find there; wood and cattle; water transit 
sure and steady 
(That should keep the railway rates down), coal and 
iron at your doors. 
God took care to hide that country till He judged His 
people ready, 
Then He chose me for His Whisper, and I’ve found 
it, and it’s yours! 
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Yes, your ‘ Never-never country ’—yes, your ‘edge of 
cultivation ’ 
And ‘no sense in going further ’—till I crossed the 
range to see. 
God forgive me! No, I didn’t. It’s God’s present to 
our nation. 
Anybody might have found it, but—His Whisper 
came to Me! 
RupyArD KIPLING 


SAY NOT, THE STRUGGLE NOUGHT 
AVAILETH 


Say not, the struggle nought availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
_ Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 
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And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 
ArTHUR H. CLouGH 


UPHILL 


Does the road wind uphill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 


Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


-But is there for the night a resting-place? 
A roof for when the slow, dark hours begin. 


May not the darkness hide it from my face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 


Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you waiting at that door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of labor you shall find the sum. 


Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 
CurisTINA G. RossETTI 


For Home and Country 
<§o 


PATRIOTISM 


BREATHES there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

‘This is my own, my native land!’ 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 

Sir WALTER SCOTT 


THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


THE breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 


And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 
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Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came; 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame. 


Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear:— 

They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea: 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free! 


The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white wave’s foam: 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared,— 
This was their welcome home! 


‘There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band :— 

Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood’s land? 


There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth; 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 
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What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 


Aye, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod: 
They have left unstained what there they found,— 
Freedom to worship God. 
Fe.ticia HEMANS 


HOME THOUGHTS, FROM ABROAD 


Ou, to be in England 

Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now! 


And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossom’d pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture! 


Rosert BROWNING 
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HOME THOUGHTS, FROM THE SEA 


Nosty, nobly Cape St. Vincent to the North-west died 


away; 
Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz 
Bay ; 
Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar 
lay; 


In the dimmest North-east distance dawned Gibraltar 
grand and. gray; 

“Here and here did England help me: how can I help 
England ? ’—say, 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise and 
pray, 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa. 

ROBERT BROWNING 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


Morue_r of nations, of them eldest we, 

Well is it found, and happy for the state, 

When that which makes men proud first makes them 
great, 

And such our fortune is who sprang from thee, 

And brought to this new land from over sea 

The faith that can with every household mate, 

And freedom whereof law is magistrate, 

And thoughts that make men brave and leave them free. 
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O mother of our faith, our law, our lore, 
What shall we answer thee if thou shouldst ask 
How this fair birthright doth in us increase? 
There is no home but Christ is at the door; 
Freely our toiling millions choose life’s task ; 
Justice we love, and next to justice peace. 
GerorGE Epwarp WoopBERRY 


ENGLAND, MY ENGLAND 


Wuat have I done for you, 
England, my England? 
What is there I would not do, 
England, my own? 
With your glorious eyes austere, 
As the Lord were walking near, 
Whispering terrible things and dear 
As the Song on your bugles blown, England— 
Round the world on your bugles blown! 


Where shall the watchful sun, 
England, my England, 
Match the master-work you’ve done, 
England, my own? 
When shall he rejoice again 
Such a breed of mighty men 
As come forward, one to ten, 
To the Song on your bugles blown, England— 
Down the years on your bugles blown? 
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Ever the faith endures, 
England, my England :— 
‘Take and break us: we are yours, 
England, my own! 
Life is good, and joy runs high 
Between English earth and sky: 
Death is death; but we shall die 
To the Song on your bugles blown, England— 
To the stars on your bugles blown! ’ 


They call you proud and hard, 
England, my England: 
You with worlds to watch and ward, 
England, my own! 
You whose mail’d hand keeps the keys 
Of such teeming destinies, 
You could know nor dread nor ease 
Were the Song on your bugles blown, England, 
Round the Pit on your bugles blown! 


Mother of Ships whose might, 
England, my England, 
Is the fierce old Sea’s delight, 
England, my own, 
Chosen daughter of the Lord, 
Spouse-in-Chief of the ancient Sword, 
There’s the menace of the Word 
In the Song on your bugles blown, England— 
Out of heaven on your bugles blown! 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 
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HOME 


O FALMOUTH is a fine town with ships in the bay, 
And I wish from my heart it’s there I was to-day ; 
I wish from my heart I was far away from here, 
Sitting in my parlor and talking to my dear. 


For it’s home, dearie, home—it’s home I want to be. 
Our topsails are hoisted, and we'll away to sea. 
O the oak and the ash and the bonnie birken tree 
They’re all growing green in the old countree. 


In Baltimore a-walking a lady I did meet 
With her babe on her arm as she came down the street ; 
And I thought how I sailed, and the cradle standing 
ready 
For the pretty little babe that has never seen its daddie. 
And it’s home, dearie, home,— 


O, if it be a lass, she shall wear a golden ring; 

And if it be a lad, he shall fight for his king; 

With his dirk and his hat and his little jacket blue 

He shall walk the quarter-deck as his daddie used to do. 
And it’s home, dearie, home,— 


O, there’s a wind a-blowing, a-blowing from the west, 
And that of all the winds is the one I like the best, 

For it blows at our backs, and it shakes our pennons free, 
And it soon will blow us home to the old countree, 
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For it’s home, dearie, home—it’s home I want to be. 
Our topsails are hoisted, and we'll away to sea. 
O the oak and the ash and the bonnie birken tree 
They’re all growing green in the old countree. 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


THE SHIP OF STATE 


THOU, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

”Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 
Henry W. LoNGFELLow 
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ON GOING TO THE WARS 


TELL me not, Sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As thou too shalt adore; 
I could not love thee, Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honor more. 
RICHARD LOVELACE 


THE RECRUIT —A SHROPSHIRE LAD 


LEAVE your home behind, lad, 
And reach your friends your hand, 
And go, and luck go with you 
While Ludlow tower stands. 


Oh, come you home of Sunday 
When Ludlow streets are still 

And Ludlow bells are calling 
To farm and lane and mill; 
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Or come you home of Monday 
When Ludlow market hums 

And Ludlow chimes are playing 
‘The conquering hero comes’; 


Come you home a hero, 
Or come not home at all; 

The lads you leave will mind you 
Till Ludlow tower shall fall. 


And you will list the bugle 
That blows in lands of morn, 

And makes the foes of England 
Be sorry you were born. 


And you till trump of doomsday 
On. lands of morn may lie, 
And make the hearts of comrades 

Be heavy where you die. 


Leave your home behind you, 
Your friends by field and town. 
Oh, town and field will mind you 
Till Ludlow tower is down. 
A. E. Housman 
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THE DAY OF BATTLE 


“Far I hear the bugle blow 

To call me where I would not go, 
And the guns begin the song, 

“ Soldier, fly or stay for long.” 


‘Comrade, if to turn and fly 
Made a soldier never die, 

Fly I would, for who would not? 
”Tis sure no pleasure to be shot. 


‘ But since a man that runs away 

Lives to die another day, 

And cowards’ funerals, when they come, 
Are not wept so well at home, 


‘ Therefore, though the best is bad, 
Stand and do the best, my lad, 
Stand and fight and see your slain 
And take the bullet in your brain.’ 


A. E. HousMAan 


A BALLAD OF HEROES 


BECAUSE you passed, and now are not— 
Because in some remoter day 

Your sacred dust in doubtful spot 
Was blown of ancient airs away— 
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Because you perished—must men say 
Your deeds were naught, and so profane 

Your lives with that cold burden? Nay, 
The deeds you wrought are not in vain. 


Though it may be, above the plot 
That hid your once imperial clay, 
No greener than o’er men forgot 
The unregarding grasses sway; 
Though there no sweeter is the lay 
Of careless bird; though you remain 
Without distinction of decay, 
‘The deeds you wrought are not in vain. 


No, for while yet in tower or cot 
Your story stirs the pulse’s play, 
And men forget the sordid lot— 
The sordid cares—of cities gray; 
While yet they grow for homelier fray 
More strong from you, as reading plain 
That life may go, if Honor stay, 
The deeds you wrought are not in vain. 


ENvoy 


Heroes of old! I humbly lay 
The laurel on your graves again; 
Whatever men have done, men may— 
The deeds you wrought are not in vain. 
AUSTIN Dorson 
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THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE 


’Mip the flower-wreathed tombs I stand 
Bearing lilies in my hand. 

Comrades! in what soldier-grave 
Sleeps the bravest of the brave? 


Is it he who sank to rest 

With his colors round his breast? 
Friendship makes his tomb a shrine; 
Garlands veil it: ask not mine. 


One low grave, yon trees beneath, 
Bears no roses, wears no wreath; 
Yet no heart more high and warm 
Ever dared the battle-storm, 


Never gleamed a prouder eye 

In the front of victory, 

Never foot had firmer tread 

On the field where hope lay dead, 


‘Than are hid within this tomb 
Where the untended grasses bloom, 
And no stone, with feigned distress, 
Mocks the sacred loneliness. 


Youth and beauty, dauntless will, 
Dreams that life could ne’er fulfil, 
Here lie buried; here in peace 
Wrongs and woes have found release. 
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Turning from my comrades’ eyes, 
Kneeling where a woman lies, 
I strew lilies on the grave 
Of the bravest of the brave. 
THomas WENTWoRTH HIGGINSON 


STAND BY THE FLAG 


STAND by the Flag! Its stars, like meteors gleaming, 
Have lighted Arctic icebergs, southern seas, 
And shone responsive to the stormy beaming 


Of old Acturus and the Pleiades. 


Stand by the Flag! Its stripes have streamed in glory, 
To foes a fear, to friends a festal robe, 

And spread in rhythmic lines the sacred story 
Of Freedom’s triumphs over all the globe. 


Stand by the Flag! On land and ocean billow 
By it your fathers stood unmoved and true, 

Living, defended; dying, from their pillow, 
With their last blessing, passed it on to you. 


Stand by the Flag! Immortal heroes bore it 
Through sulphurous smoke, deep moat and armed 
? defence ; 
And their imperial Shades shall hover o’er it, 
A guard celestial from Omnipotence. 
JoHn NicHoLs WILDER 
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THE NAME OF OLD GLORY 


Op Glory! say, who, 

By the ships and the crew, 

And the long, blended ranks of the Gray and the Blue— 
Who gave you, Old Glory, the name that you bear 
With such pride everywhere 

As you cast yourself free to the rapturous air 

And leap out full length, as we’re wanting you to?— 


Who gave you that name, with the ring of the same, 

And the honor and fame so becoming to you ?— 

Your stripes stroked in ripples of white and of red, 

With your stars at their glittering best overhead— 

By day or by night 

Their delightfulest light 

Laughing down from their little square heaven of blue !— 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory ?—say, who— 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 


The old banner lifted, and faltering then 
In vague lisps and whispers fell silent again. 


Old Glory,—speak out !—we are asking about 

How you happened to ‘favor’ a name, so to say, 

That sounds so familiar and careless and gay 

As we cheer it and shout in our wild breezy way— 
We—the crowd, every man of us, calling you that— 
We—Tom, Dick and Harry—each swinging his hat 
And hurrahing ‘ Old Glory!’ like you were our kin, 
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When—Lord—we all know we’re as common as sin! 

And yet it just seems like you humor us all 

And waft us your thanks, as we hail you and fall 

Into line, with you over us, waving us on 

Where our glorified, sanctified betters have gone.— 

And this is the reason we're wanting to know 

(And we’re wanting it so/— 

Where our own fathers went we are willing to go.) 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory ?—O-ho !— 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 


The old flag unfurled with a billowy thrill 
For an instant, then wistfully sighed and was still. 


Old Glory: the story we’re wanting to hear 

Is what the plain facts of your christening were,— 

For your name—just to hear it, 

Repeat it, and cheer it, ’s a tang to the spirit 

As salt as a tear ;— 

And seeing you fly, and the boys marching by, 

There’s a shout in the throat and a blur in the eye, 

And an aching to live for you always—or die, 

If, dying, we still keep you waving on high. 

And so, by our love 

For you, floating above, 

And the scars of all wars and the sorrow thereof, 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory, and why 
Are we thrilled at the name of Old Glory? 


Then the old banner leaped, like a sail in the blast 
And fluttered an audible answer at last. 
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And it spake with a shake of the voice, and it said :— 

By the driven snow-white and the living blood-red 

Of my bars, and their heaven of stars overhead— 

By the symbol conjoined of them all, skyward cast, 

As I float from the steeple, or flap at the mast, 

Or droop o’er the sod where the long grasses nod,— 

My name is as old as the glory of God. 

. . « - 90 I came by the name of Old Glory. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


THE REVEILLE 


Hark! I hear the tramp of thousands, 
And of arméd men the hum; 
Lo! a nation’s hosts have gathered 
Round the quick alarming drum,— 
Saying, ‘ Come, 
Freemen, come! 
Ere your heritage be wasted,’ said the quick alarming 
drum. 


‘Let me of my heart take counsel: 
War is not of life the sum; 
Who shall stay and reap the harvest 
When the autumn days shall come?’ 
But the drum 
Echoed, ‘ Come! 
Death shall reap the braver harvest,’ said the solemn- 
sounding drum. 
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‘But when won the coming battle, 
What of profit springs therefrom ? 
What if conquest, subjugation, 
Even greater ills become?’ 
But the drum 
Answered, ‘ Come! 
You must do the sum to prove it,’ said the Yankee- 
answering drum. 


‘What if, ’mid the cannons’ thunder, 
Whistling shot and bursting bomb, 
When my brothers fall around me, 
Should my heart grow cold and numb?’ 
But the drum 
Answered, ‘ Come! 
Better there in death united, than in life a recreant,— 
Come!’ 


Thus they answered,—hoping, fearing, 
Some in faith, and doubting some, 
Till a trumpet-voice proclaiming, 
Said, ‘ My chosen people, come! ’ 
Then the drum, 
Lo! was dumb, 
For the great heart of the nation, throbbing, answered, 
‘ Lord, we come!’ 
Bret Harte 
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MILTON 


Mitton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 


Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again, 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power! 


Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart; 


‘Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 


Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 


So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


WILLIAM WoRrRDSWORTH 


WHEN I HAVE BORNE IN MEMORY 


WHEN I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change sword for ledgers, and desert 

The student’s bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
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I had, my Country—am I to be blamed? 
Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art, 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 


But dearly must we prize thee; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men; 
And I by my affection was beguiled: 


What wonder if a Poet now and then, 
Among the many movements of his mind, 
Felt for thee as a lover or a child! 
WiLiiam WorpsworTH 


ON THE LIFE-MASK OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


Tuis bronze doth keep the very form and mold 
Of our great martyr’s face. Yes, this is he: 
That brow all wisdom, all benignity ; 

That human, humorous mouth; those cheeks that 


hold 


Like some harsh landscape all the summer’s gold ; 
That spirit fit for sorrow, as the sea 
For storms to beat on; the lone agony 

Those silent, patient lips too well foretold. 
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Yes, this is he who ruled a world of men 
As might some prophet of the elder day— 
Brooding above the tempest and the fray 

With deep-eyed thought and more than mortal ken. 


A power was his beyond the touch of art, 
Of arméd strength—his pure and mighty heart. 
RicHARD WATSON GILDER 


O. CAPTAIN! “MY *CAPTAINI 


O cAPTAIN! my captain! our fearful trip is done; 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought 
is won; 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring: 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
Leave you not the little spot, 
Where on the deck my captain lies, 
Fallen, cold, and dead. 


O captain! my captain! rise up and hear the bells; 

Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle 
trills ; 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you the 
shores a-crowding; 
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For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning; 
O captain! dear father! 
This arm I push beneath you; 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You’ve fallen, cold, and dead. 


My captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still; 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse or will: 
But the ship, the ship is anchor’d safe, its voyage closed 
and done; 
From fearful trip, the victor ship, comes in with object 
won: 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I, with silent tread, 
Walk the spot my captain lies, 
Fallen, cold, and dead. 
WaLt WHITMAN 


UNGUARDED GATES 


Wipe open and unguarded stand our gates, 

Named of the four winds, North, South, East, and West; 
Portals that lead to an enchanted land 

Of cities, forests, fields of living gold, 

Vast prairies, lordly summits touched with snow, 
Majestic rivers sweeping proudly past 

The Arab’s date-palm and the Norseman’s pine— 

A realm wherein are fruits of every zone, 
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Airs of all climes, for, lo! throughout the year 
The red rose blossoms somewhere—a rich land, 
A later Eden planted in the wilds, 

Without an inch of earth within its bounds 
But if a slave’s foot press it sets him free. 
Here, it is written, Toil shall have its wage, 
And Honor honor, and the humblest man 
Stand level with the highest in the law. 

Of such a land have men in dungeons dreamed, 
And with the vision brightening in their eyes 
Gone smiling to the fagot and the sword. 


Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 
And through them presses a wild motley throng— 
Men from the Volga and the Tartar steppes, 
Featureless figures from the Hoang-Ho, 
Malayan, Scythian, Teuton, Kelt, and Slav, 
Flying the Old World’s poverty and scorn; 
These bringing with them unknown gods and rites,— 
Those, tiger passions, here to stretch their claws. 
In street and alley what strange tongues are loud, 
Accents of menace alien to our air, 
Voices that once the Tower of Babel knew! 


O Liberty, white Goddess! is it well 
To leave the gates unguarded? On thy breast 
Fold Sorrow’s children, soothe the hurts of fate, 
Lift the down-trodden, but with hand of steel 
Stay those who to thy sacred portals come 
To waste the gifts of freedom. Have a care 
Lest from thy brow the clustered stars be torn 
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And trampled in the dust. For so of old 

The thronging Goth and Vandal trampled Rome, 

And where the temples of the Czsars stood 

The lean wolf unmolested made her lair. 
THomas BaILey ALDRICH 


THE PIPES AT LUCKNOW 


Pires of the misty moorlands, 
Voice of the glens and hills; 
The droning of the torrents, 
The treble of the rills! 
Not the braes of broom and heather, 
Nor the mountains dark with rain, 
Nor maiden bower, nor border tower, 
Have heard your sweetest strain! 


Dear to the Lowland reaper, 
And plaided mountaineer— 
To the cottage and the castle 
The Scottish pipes are dear ;— 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 
O’er mountain, loch, and glade; 
But the sweetest of all music 
The pipes at Lucknow played. 


Day by day the Indian tiger 
Louder yelled, and nearer crept; 
Round and round the jungle-serpent 
Nearer and nearer circles swept. 
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‘Pray for rescue, wives and mothers,— 
Pray to-day!’ the soldier said ; 
‘To-morrow, death’s between us 
And the wrong and shame we dread.’ 


Oh, they listened, looked, and waited, 
Till their hope became despair ; 
And the sobs of low bewailing 
Filled the pauses of their prayer. 
Then up spake a Scottish maiden, 
‘With her ear unto the ground: 
‘ Dinna ye hear it ?—dinna ye hear it? 
The pipes of Havelock sound!’ 


Hushed the wounded man his groaning; 
Hushed the wife her little ones; 
Alone they heard the drum-roll 
And the roar of Sepoy guns. 
But to sounds of home and childhood 
The Highland ear was true ;— 
As her mother’s cradle-crooning 
The mountain pipes she knew. 


Like the march of soundless music — 
Through the vision of the seer, 
More of feeling than of hearing, 
Of the heart than of the ear, 
She knew the droning pibroch, 
She knew the Campbell’s call: 
‘Hark! hear ye no’ MacGregor’s,— 
The grandest o’ them all!’ 
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Oh, they listened, dumb and breathless, 
And they caught the sound at last; 
Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper’s blast! 
Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 
Mingled woman’s voice and man’s; 
‘God be praised !—the march of Havelock! 
The piping of the clans!’ 


Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance, 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife, 
Came the wild MacGregor’s clan-call, 
Stinging all the air to life. 
But when the far-off dust-cloud 
To plaided legions grew, 
Full tenderly and blithesomely 
The pipes of rescue blew! 


Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 
Moslem mosque and Pagan shrine, 
Breathed the air to Britons dearest, 
The air of Auld Lang Syne. 
O’er the cruel roll of war-drums 
Rose that sweet and homelike strain; 
And the tartan clove the turban, 
As the Goomtee cleaves the plain. 


Dear to the corn-land reaper 
And plaided mountaineer,— 

To the cottage and the castle 
The piper’s song is dear. 
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Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 
O’er mountain, glen, and glade; 
But the sweetest of all music 
The Pipes at Lucknow played! 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


BRUCE TO HIS ARMY 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has often led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory! 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour, 

See the front o’ battle lour; 

See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slavery! 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 


Wha for Scotland’s King and Law, 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand or Freeman fa’, 

Let him on wi’ me! 
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By oppression’s woes and pains! 

By your sons in servile chains! 

We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 


Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow! 
Let us do—or die!!! 
RoBerT BuRNS 


BORDER SONG 


Marcu, march, Ettrick and Treviotdale, 
Why the deil dinna ye march forward in order? 
March, march, Eskdale and Liddesdale, 
All the Blue Bonnets are bound for the Border. 
Many a banner spread, 
Flutters above your head, 
Many a crest that is famous in story. 
Mount and make ready then, 
Sons of the mountain glen, 
Fight for the Queen and our old Scottish glory. 


Come from the hills where your hirsels are grazing, 
Come from the glen of the buck and the roe; 

Come to the crag where the beacon is blazing, 
Come with the buckler, the lance, and the bow. 
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Trumpets are sounding, 
War-steeds are bounding, 
Stand to your arms and march in good order; 
England shall many a day 
Tell of the bloody fray, 
When the Blue Bonnets came over the Border. 


Sir WALTER SCOTT 


PIBROCH OF DONUIL DHU 


Prsrocu of Donuil ‘Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons! 
Come in your war array, 
Gentles and commons. 


Come from deep glen and 
From mountain so rocky, 

The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy. 

Come every hill-plaid and 
True heart that wears one, 

Come every steel blade and 
Strong hand that bears one. 
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Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterred, 
The bride at the altar; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges: 
Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords and targes. 


Come as the winds come when 
Forests are rended; 

Come as the waves come when 
Navies are stranded; 

Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, 
Tenant and master. 


Fast they come, fast they come; 
See how they gather! 
Wide waves the eagle plume, 
Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set! 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Knell for the onset! 
Sir WALTER ScoTT 
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THE TROOP OF THE GUARD 


THERE’S a tramping of hoofs in the busy street, 
There’s clanking of sabres on floor and stair, 
There’s sound of restless, hurrying feet, 
Of voices that whisper, of lips that entreat,— 
Will they live, will they die, will they strive, will they 
dare ?— 
The houses are garlanded, flags flutter gay, 
For a troop of the Guard rides forth to-day. 


Oh, the troopers will ride and their hearts will leap, 
When its shoulder to shoulder and friend to friend— 
But it’s some to the pinnacle, some to the deep, 
And some in the glow of their strength to sleep, 
And for all it’s a fight to the tale’s far end. 
And it’s each to his goal, nor turn nor sway, 
When the troop of the Guard rides forth to-day. 


The dawn is upon us, the pale light speeds 
To the Zenith with glamor and golden dart. 
On, up! Boot and saddle! Give spurs to your steeds! 
There’s a city beleaguered that cries for men’s deeds, 
With the pain of the world in its cavernous heart. 
Ours be the triumph! Humanity calls! 
Life’s not a dream in the clover! 
On to the walls, on to the walls, 
On to the walls, and over! 
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The wine is spent, the tale is spun, 
The revelry of youth is done. 
The horses prance, the bridles clink, 
While maidens fair in bright array 
With us the last sweet goblet drink, 
‘Then bid us, ‘ Mount and ride away!’ 
Into the dawn we ride, we ride, 
Fellow and fellow, side by side; 
Galloping over the field and hill, 
Over the marshland, stalwart still, 
Into the forest’s shadowy hush 
Where spectres walk in sunless day, 
And in dark pool and branch and bush 
The treacherous Will o’ the Wisp lights play. 
Out of the wood ’neath the risen sun, 
Weary we gallop, one by one, 
To a richer hope and a stronger foe 
And a hotter fight in the fields below— 
Each man his own slave, each his lord, 
For the golden spurs and the victor’s sword! 
The portals are open, the white road leads 
Through wicket and garden, o’er stone and sod. 
On, up! Boot and saddle! Give spurs to your steeds! 
There’s a city beleaguered that cries for men’s deeds, 
For the faith that is strength and the love that is God! 
On through the dawning! Humanity calls! 
Life’s not a dream in the clover. 
On to the walls, on to the walls, 
On to the walls, and over! 
HERMANN HAGEDORN 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 


Tue Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold, 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen; 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither’d and strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass’d; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still. 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 

And cold. as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 
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And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal, 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 


Lorp Byron 


HAWKE 


IN seventeen hundred and fifty-nine, 
When Hawke came swooping from the West, 

The French King’s Admiral with twenty of the line, 
Was sailing forth, to sack us, out of Brest. 

‘The ports of France were crowded, the quays of France 

a-hum 

With thirty thousand soldiers marching to the drum, 

For bragging time was over and fighting time was come 
When Hawke came swooping from the West. 


”*T was long past noon of a wild November day 
When Hawke came swooping from the West; 
He heard the breakers thundering in Quiberon Bay 
But he flew the flag for battle, line abreast. 
Down upon the quicksands roaring out of sight 
Fiercely beat the storm-wind, darkly fell the night, 
But they took the foe for pilot and the cannon’s glare for 
light 
When Hawke came swooping from the West. 
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The Frenchmen turned like a covey down the wind 
When Hawke came swooping from the West; 
One he sank with all hands, one he caught and pinned, 
And the shallows and the storm took the rest. 
The guns that should have conquered us they rusted on 
the shore, 
The men that would have mastered us they drummed and 
marched no more, 
For England was England, and a mighty brood she bore 
When Hawke came swooping from the West. 
Henry NEWBOLT 


THE PRIVATE OF THE BUFFS 


LastT night, among his fellow roughs, 
He jested, quaffed, and swore; 

A drunken private of the Buffs, 
Who never looked before. 

To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 

Ambassador from Britain’s crown 
And type of all her race. 


Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untaught, 
Bewildered, and alone, 

A heart, with English instinct fraught, 
He yet can call his own, 

Ay, tear his body limb from limb, 
Bring cord, or axe, or flame: 

He only knows, that not through him 
Shall England come to shame. 


——= 
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Far Kentish hop-fields round him seemed, 
Like dreams, to come and go; 

Bright leagues of cherry-blossom gleamed, 
One sheet of living snow; 

The smoke, above his father’s door, 
In gray soft eddyings hung: 

Must he then watch it rise no more, 
Doomed by himself, so young? 


Yes, honor calls !—with strength like steel 
He put the vision by. 

Let dusky Indians whine and kneel ; 
An English lad must die. 

And thus, with eyes that would not shrink, 
With knee to man unbent, 

Unfaltering on its dreadful brink, 
To his red grave he went. 


Vain, mightiest fleets of iron framed; 
Vain, those all-shattering guns; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed, 
The strong heart of her sons. 

So, let his name through Europe ring— 
A man of mean estate, 

Who died, as firm as Sparta’s king, 
Because his soul was great. 


Sir Francis H. DoyLe 
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KILLED AT THE FORD 


HE is dead, the beautiful youth, 

The heart of honor, the tongue of truth, 

He, the life and light of us all, 

Whose voice was blithe as a bugle-call, 

Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 

The cheer of whose laugh, and whose pleasant word, 
Hushed all murmurs of discontent. 


Only last night, as we rode along, 

Down the dark of the mountain gap, 

To visit the picket-guard at the ford, 

Little dreaming of any mishap, 

He was humming the words of some old song: 
‘Two red roses he had on his cap 

And another he bore at the point of his sword.’ 


Sudden and swift a whistling ball 

Came out of a wood, and the voice was still; 
Something I heard in the darkness fall, 

And for a moment my blood grew chill; 

I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 

In a room where some one is lying dead; 
But he made no answer to what I said. 


We lifted him up to his saddle again, 
And through the mire and the mist and the rain 
Carried him back to the silent camp, 
And laid him as if asleep on his bed; 
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And I saw by the light of the surgeon’s lamp 
Two white roses upon his cheeks, 
And one, just over his heart, blood-red! 


And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 
That fatal bullet went speeding forth, 

Till it reached a town in the distant North, 
Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 
Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a cry; 

And a bell was tolled in that far-off town, 
For one who had passed from cross to crown, 


And the neighbors wondered that she should die. 


Henry W. LONGFELLOW 


DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER 


CLosz his eyes: his work is done! 
What to him is friend or foeman, 
Rise of moon, or set of sun, 
Hand of man, or kiss of woman? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


As man may, he fought his fight, 
Proved his truth by his endeavor ; 

Let him sleep in solemn night, 
Sleep forever and forever ; 
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Lay him low, lay him low, 

In the clover or the snow! 

What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


Fold him in his country’s stars, 
Roll the drum and fire the volley! 
What to him are all our wars, 
What but death bemocking folly? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


Leave him to God’s watching eye, 
Trust him to the Hand that made him. 
Mortal love weeps idly by; 
God alone has power to aid him. 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 
GeEorRGE HENRY BOKER 
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THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 
AT CORUNNA 


Nort a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corpse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 

And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow! 
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Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him— 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


CHARLES WOLFE 


WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME 


‘THERE’S a happy time coming, 
When the boys come home. 
There’s a glorious day coming, 
When the boys come home. 
We will end the dreadful story 
Of this treason, dark and gory, 
In a sunburst of glory, 
When the boys come home, 
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The day will seem brighter 
When the boys come home, 
For our hearts will be lighter 
When the boys come home. 
Wives and sweethearts will press them, 
In their arms and caress them, 
And pray God to bless them, 
When the boys come home. 


The thinned ranks will be proudest 
When the boys come home, 

And their cheer will ring the loudest 
When the boys come home. 

The full ranks will be shattered, 

And the bright arms will be battered, 

And the battle-standards tattered, 
When the boys come home. 


Their bayonets may be rusty, 
When the boys come home, 

And their uniforms dusty, 
When the boys come home. 

But all shall see the traces 

Of battle’s royal graces, 

In the brown and bearded faces, 
When the boys come home. 


Our love shall go to meet them, 
When the boys come home, 

To bless them and to greet them, 
When the boys come home; 
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And the fame of their endeavor 

Time and change shall not dissever 

From the nation’s heart forever, 
When the boys come home. 


JoHN Hay 


BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift 
sword, 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling 
camps ; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and 
damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring 
lamps, 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of 
steel ; 

‘ As ye deal with My contemners, so with you My grace 
shall deal ; 
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Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with His 
heel,’ 
Since God is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 
retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment 
seat ; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my 
feet ! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me: 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men 
free, 
While God is marching on. 


Jut1a Warp Howe 


SOLDIERS OF THE LIGHT 


Gop end War! but when brute War is ended, 
Yet there shall be many a noble soldier, 
Many a noble battle worth the winning, 
Many a hopeless battle worth the losing. 

Life is battle, 
Life is battle, even to the sunset. 
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Soldiers of the Light shall strive forever, 

In the wards of pain, the ways of labor, 

In the stony deserts of the city, 

In the hives where greed has housed the helpless ; 
Patient, valiant, 

Fighting with the powers of death and darkness. 


Make us mingle in that heavenly warfare; 

Call us through the throats of all brave bugles 

Blown on fields foregone by lips forgotten; 

Nerve us with the courage of lost comrades, 
Gird us, lead us, 

Thou, O Prince of Peace and God of Battles! 


HELEN Gray CoNE 


Pe Oe 


The Year’s at the Spring 
<Jo 
ALL’S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD 


THE year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


RoBERT BROWNING 


DAFFODILS 


I WANDER’D lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
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Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretch’d in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay, 
In such a jocund company: 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch [I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


WILLIAM WorpsworTH 


THE RAINBOW 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 
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So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. © 
WILu1am WorpsworTH 


MEMORY 


My mind lets go a thousand things, 
Like dates of wars and deaths of kings, 
And yet recalls the very hour— 
*T was noon by yonder village tower, 
And on the last blue noon of May— 
The wind came briskly up this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the road; 
Then, pausing here, set down his load 
Of pine-scents, and shook listlessly 
‘Two petals from that wild rose tree. 
Tuomas BAILEY ALDRICH 


THE WATER-LILY 


WueEnce, O fragrant form of light, 
Hast thou drifted through the night, 
Swanlike, to a leafy nest, 

On the restless waves, at rest? 
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Art thou from the snowy zone 
Of a mountain-summit blown, 
Or the blossom of a dream, 
Fashioned in the foamy stream? 


Nay,—methinks the maiden moon, 
When the daylight came too soon, 
Fleeting from her bath to hide, 
Left her garment in the tide. 


JOHN BANISTER TABB 


MY GARDEN 


A GARDEN is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Fern’d grot— 
The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool ? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 
*Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


THomas Epwarp BRowNn 
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O TAN-FACED PRAIRIE-BOY 


O TAN-FACED prairie-boy! 

Before you came to camp, came many a welcome gift; 

Praises and presents came, and nourishing food—till at 
last among the recruits, 

You came, taciturn, with nothing to give—we but look’d 
on each other, 

When lo! more than all the gifts of the world, you 
gave me. 


Watt WHITMAN 


AS TOILSOME I WANDER’D VIRGINIA’S 
WOODS 


As toilsome I wander’d Virginia’s woods, 

To the music of rustling leaves, kick’d by my feet, (for 
*twas autumn, ) 

I mark’d at the foot of a tree the grave of a soldier; 

Mortally wounded he, and buried on the retreat, (easily 
all I could understand ;) 

The halt of a mid-day hour, when up! no time to lose— 
yet this sign left, 

On a tablet scrawl’d and nail’d on the tree by the grave, 

Bold, cautious, true, and my loving comrade. 
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Long, long, I muse, then on my way go wandering; 
Many a changeful season to follow, and many a scene 
of life; 

Yet at times through changeful season and scene, abrupt, 
alone, or in the crowded street, 
Comes before me the unknown soldier’s grave—comes the 
inscription rude in Virginia’s woods, 
Bold, cautious, true, and my loving comrade. 
Watt WHITMAN 


THE JACOBITE ON TOWER HILL 


He tripped up the steps with a bow and a smile, 
Offering snuff to the chaplain the while, 

A rose at his button-hole that afternoon— 

”T was the tenth of the month, and the month it was June. 


Then shrugging his shoulders he looked at the man 
With the mask and the ax, and a murmuring ran 
‘Through the crowd, who, below were all pushing to see 
‘The jailer kneel down and receiving his fee. 


He looked at the mob, as they roar’d, with a stare, 
And took snuff again with a cynical air. 

‘T’m happy to give but a moment’s delight, 

‘To the flower of my country agog for a sight.’ 
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Then he looked at the block, and with scented cravat, 
Dusted room for his neck, gaily doffing his hat, 

Kissed his hand to a lady, bent low to the crowd, 
‘Then smiling, turn’d round to the headsman and bow’d. 


“God save King James!’ he cried bravely and shrill, 
And the cry reached the houses at foot of the hill, 
‘My friend, with the ax, a votre service,’ he said, 
And ran his white thumb "long the edge of the blade. 


When the multitude hiss’d he stood firm as a rock, 
Then kneeling, laid down his gay head on the block; 
He kissed a white rose,—in a moment ’twas red, 
With the life of the bravest of any that bled. 
GEORGE WALTER THORNBURY 


MY LOST YOUTH 


Orten I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 
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I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 
The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still— 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 
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I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead sea captains, as they lay 
In their graves o’erlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 


’ 


I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of the fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 
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There are things of which I may not speak; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 
And the trees that o’ershadow each well-known street, 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


Henry W. LoncFELLOwW 
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THE MAGIC ARMORY 


ALL men go freely out and in, 

And choose their arms to fight and win; 
But one man goes with silly hands, 
And helpless, halting, choosing stands, 
And from the glittering, deadly steels, 
Fits him with clumsy sword, and deals 
A feeble, witless, useless blow, 

Which helps no friend and hurts no foe. 


Close by his side his brother makes 

Swift choice, unerringly, and takes 

From those same chambers hilt and blade 
With which more magic sword is made 
Than that far-famed which armed the hand 
Of Lion-Heart in Eastern land. 

So fight and fray the centuries, 

The right and truth with wrong and lies; 


So men go freely out and in, 
And choose their arms, and lose and win; 
And none can shut the open door, 
All writ with signs of mystic lore, 
Where weapons stout and old and good 
For each man’s utmost hardihood 
Lie ready, countless, priceless, free, 
Within the magic armory. 
HELEN FIsKE JACKSON 
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THE DECISIVE HOUR 


WHEN a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad 
earth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east 
to west, | 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul within 
him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime 

Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny stem 
of Time. 


For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears 
along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right 
or wrong; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast 
frame 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy 
or shame ;— 

In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal 
claim. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 
decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or 
evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the 
bloom or blight, 
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Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon 
the right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and 
that light. 


e e . e e e e e ° 


We see dimly in the Present, what is small and what 
is great, 

Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron helm 
of fate, 

But the soul is still oracular; amid the market’s din, 

List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic cave 
within,— 

‘They enslave their children’s children who make com- 
promise with sin.’ 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes,—they were souls 
that stood alone, 

While the men they agonized for hurled the contume- 
lious stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam 
incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith 
divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s 
supreme design. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
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A BOY’S SONG 


Wuert the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and over the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
‘There to track the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 

Little sweet maidens from the play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 
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But this I know, I love to play 
Through the meadow, among the hay; 
Up the water and over the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


James Hocc 


JOYS OF BOYHOOD 


Ou, for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools— 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell 
And the ground-mole sinks his well ; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans! 
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For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 
Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy— 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


Oh, for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 

For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste, the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
‘Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 

Still as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches too; 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 
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Oh, for festal dainties spread, 
Like my bowl of milk and bread; 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 
And, to light the noisy choir, 
Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 
I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


LIFE’S MEASURE 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make Man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred years, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere: 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night,— 
It was the plant and flower of Light: 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
BEN JoNSON 
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SIR GALAHAD 


My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel; 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 


How sweet are looks that ladies bend 

On whom their favors fall! 
For them I battle till the end, 

To save from shame and thrall; 
But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine; 
I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and will. 
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When down the stormy crescent goes, 
A light before me swims, 

Between dark stems the forest glows, 
I hear a noise of hymns. 

Then by some secret shrine I ride; 
I hear a voice, but none are there; 

The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 

The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chants resound between. 


Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark. 

I leap on board; no helmsman steers; 
I float till all is dark. 

A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the Holy Grail; 

With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 

Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 

And starlike mingles with the stars. 


When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns I go, 

The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb with snow. 
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The tempest crackles on the leads, 
And, ringing, springs from brand and mail ; 
But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 
And gilds the driving hail. 
I leave the plain, I climb the height ; 
No branchy thicket shelter yields ; 
But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields. 


The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up and shakes and falls. 
‘Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 
‘O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.’ 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail. 
Lorp TENNYSON 


YOUTH AND -DUFY. 


In an age of fops and toys, 

Wanting wisdom, void of right, 
Who shall nerve heroic boys 

To hazard all in Freedom’s fight— 


——— 
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Break sharply off their games, 
Forsake their comrades gay 

And quit proud homes and youthful dames 
For famine, toil, and fray? 


Yet on the nimble air benign 
Speed nimbler messages, 

That waft the breath of grace divine 
To hearts in sloth and ease. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The Youth replies, I can. 


RatpH Wa.Lpo EMERSON 


THE WILD RIDE 


I HEAR in my heart, I hear in its ominous pulses 

All day, on the road, the hoofs of invisible horses, 

All night, from their stalls, the importunate pawing and 
neighing. 


Let cowards and laggards fall back! but alert to the 
saddle 

Weather-worn and abreast, go men of our galloping 
legion, 

With a stirrup-cup each to the lily of women that loves 
him. 
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The trail is through dolor and dread, over crags and 
morasses ; 

There are shapes by the way, there are things that appal 
and entice us: 

What odds? We are Knights of the Grail, we are 
vowed to the riding. 


Thought’s self is a vanishing wing, and joy is a cob- 


web, 

And friendship a flower in the dust, and glory a sun- 
beam: 

Not here is our prize, nor, alas! after these our pur- 
suing. 


A dipping of plumes, a tear, a shake of the bridle, 
A passing salute to this world and her pitiful beauty: 
We hurry with never a word in the track of our fathers. 


(I hear in my heart, I hear in its ominous pulses 

All day, on the road, the hoofs of invisible horses, 

All night, from their stalls, the importunate pawing and 
neighing. ) 


We spur to a land of no name, out-racing the storm- 
wind; 
We leap to the infinite dark like sparks from the anvil. 
Thou leadest, O God! All’s well with Thy troopers 
that follow. 
Louise IMocEN GUINEY 
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GLORY IN YOUTH 


Ou, talk not to me of a name great in story; 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty. 


What are garlands and crowns to the brow that is 
wrinkled? 

*Tis but as a dead flower with May-dew besprinkled. 

‘Then away with all such from the head that is hoary! 

What care I for the wreaths that can only give glory! 


Sgr 
aes 
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Oh, Fame!—if I e’er took delight in thy praises, 
*T was less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases, 
Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one discover, 
She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 


There chiefly I sought thee, there only I found thee; 
Her glance was the best of the rays that surround thee; 
When it sparkled o’er aught that was bright in my story, 
I knew it was love, and I felt it was glory. 

Lorp Byron 
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I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER 


I REMEMBER, I remember 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 

He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day, 
But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away! 


I remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white, 
The vilets, and the lily-cups, 
Those flowers made of light! 
The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday— 
The tree is living yet! 


I remember, I remember 
Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing; 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 
That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on rj brow! 
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I remember,. I remember 
The fir trees dark and high; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky: 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 
‘To know I’m farther off from heav’n 
Than when I was a boy. 
THomas Hoop 


FOR FRIENDSHIP’S SAKE 


SHOULD auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o’ lang syne? 


For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 

We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 


And surely ye’ll be your pint-stowp, 
And surely I’ll be mine; 

And we'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 


We twa hae run about the braes, 
And pu’d the gowans fine; 

But we’ve wandered mony a weary foot 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 
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We twa hae paidled i’ the burn 
From mornin’ sun till dine; 

But seas between us braid hae roared 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


And here’s a hand, my trusty fiere, 
And gie’s a hand o’ thine; ) 
And we'll tak a right guid-willie waught 
For auld lang syne. 


For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 
ROBERT BURNS 


POLONIUS TO HAMLET 


Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatched unfledg’d comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 

Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 
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‘Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Neither a lender nor a borrower be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all—To thine own self be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


LOCHINVAR 


Ox! young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had none, 
He rode all unarmed and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He stayed not for brake and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late: 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in: war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 
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So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all: 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword,— 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,— 
‘Oh! come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar? ’— 


‘TI long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.’ 


The bride kissed the goblet; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar,— 
“Now tread we a measure!’ said young Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, ‘”I'were better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.’ 
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One touch to her hand and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood 
near ; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

‘She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow,’ quoth young 
Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby 
clan; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 
ran: 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 

Sir WALTER SCOTT 


DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And [ll not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 
But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 
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I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be; 
But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And send’st it back to me; 
Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself but thee! 
BEN JONSON 


FOR THE SAKE O’ SOMEBODY 


My heart is sair—I dare na tell, 
My heart is sair for Somebody; 
I could wake a winter night 
For the sake 0’ Somebody. 
O-hon! for Somebody! 
O-hey! for Somebody! 
I could range the world around, 
For the sake o’ Somebody. 


Ye Powers that smile on virtuous love, 
O, sweetly smile on Somebody! 
Frae ilka danger keep him free, 
And send me safe my Somebody! 
O-hon! for Somebody! 
O-hey! for Somebody! 
I wad do—what wad I not? 
For the sake o’ Somebody. 
RoBERT Burns 
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THE LOVER’S RESOLUTION 


SHALL I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care 

*Cause another’s rosy are? 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flow’ry meads in May, 
If she think not well of me, 
What care I how fair she be? 


Shall my silly heart be pined 
’Cause I see a woman kind? 
Or a well disposéd nature 
Joinéd with a lovely feature? 
Be she meeker, kinder, than 
Turtle-dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be? 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 

Me to perish for her love? 

Or her well-deservings known 

Make me quite forget my own? 

Be she with that goodness blest 

Which may merit name of Best, 
If she be not such to me, 
What care I how good she be? 
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’Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die? 
She that bears a noble mind, 
If not outward helps she find, 
Thinks what with them he would do 
That without them dares her woo; 
And unless that mind I see, 
What care I how great she be? 


Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 
I will ne’er the more despair; 
If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve; 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go; 
For if she be not for me, 
What care I for whom she be? 
GEORGE WITHER 


BEDOUIN LOVE SONG 


From the Desert I come to thee 

On a stallion shod with fire; 
And the winds are left behind 

In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 

And the midnight hears my cry: 
I love thee, I love but thee, 

With a love that shall not die 
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Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 


Look from thy window and see 
My passion and my pain; 
I lie on the sands below, 
And I faint in thy disdain. 
Let the night-winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh, 
And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 


My steps are nightly driven, 
By the fever in my breast, 
To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 
Open the door of thy heart, 
And open thy chamber door, 
And my kisses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 
Bayarp TAYLOR 
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HE THAT LOVES A ROSY CHEEK 


He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires; 
As old Time makes these decay 
So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts, with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 


‘THomas CAREW 


A Sea Pre 


<Jo 
A SONG OF THE SEA 


THE Sea! the Sea! the open Sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 

Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth’s wide regions ’round; 
It plays with the clouds; it mocks the skies; 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 


I’m on the Sea! I’m on the Sea! 

I am where I would ever be; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe’er I go; 

If a storm should come and awake the deep, 
What matter? J shall ride and sleep. 


I love (O! how I love) to ride 

On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, 
When every mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 

And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the south-west blasts do blow. 
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I never was on the dull, tame shore, 

But I loved the great Sea more and more, 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest ; 
And a mother she was, and is, to me; 

For I was born on the open Sea! 


The waves were white, and red the morn, 

In the noisy hour when I was born; 

And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold; 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcomed to life the Ocean-child! 


I’ve lived since then, in calm and strife, 

Full fifty summers a sailor’s life, 

With wealth to spend, and a power to range, 

But never have sought nor sighed for change; 

And Death, whenever he come to me, 

Shall come on the wild, unbounded sea! 
Bryan W. PROcTER 


TO THE OCEAN 


Rott on, thou deep and dark-blue Ocean—roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin,—his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
‘The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
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A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan— 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 


His steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he 
wields 
For earth’s destruction, thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray, 
And howling to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth; there let him lay. 


The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals; 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war, 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, and spoils of Trafalgar. 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
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The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts: not so thou; 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play. 
‘Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow; 


Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze or gale or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark heaving, boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The image of eternity—the throne 

Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 

‘The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 


Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread fathomless alone. 


And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles onward: from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers; they to me 
Were a delight; and, if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing fear; 
For I was as it were a child of thee 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 


And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 


Lorp Byron 
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A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA 


A WET sheet and a flowing sea, 
_ A-wind that follows fast 

And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like the eagle free 

Away the good ship flies and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind! 
I heard a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high; 
And white waves heaving high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free— 
The world of waters is our home 
And merry men are we. 


There’s tempest in yon hornéd moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud; 
But hark the music, mariners! 
The wind is piping loud; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free— 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 
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THE CALL OF THE SEA 


HE rose at dawn and, fired with hope, 
Shot o’er the seething harbor-bar, 

And reach’d the ship and caught the rope, 
And whistled to the morning star. 


And while he whistled long and loud 
He heard a fierce mermaiden cry, 

‘O boy, tho’ thou art young and proud, 
I see the place where thou wilt lie. 


“The sands and yeasty surges mix 
In cakes about the dreary bay, 

And on thy ribs the limpet sticks, 
And in thy heart the scrawl shall play.’ 


‘Fool,’ he answer’d, ‘ death is sure 

To those that stay and those that roam, 
But I will nevermore endure 

To sit with empty hands at home. 


‘My mother clings about my neck, 
My sisters crying, ‘‘ Stay for shame ”’; 
My father raves of death and wreck, 


They are all to blame, they are all to blame. 
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“God help me! save I take my part 
Of danger on the roaring sea, 

A devil rises in my heart, 
Far worse than any death to me.’ 


Lorp TENNYSON 


PIRATES 


CoME to me, you with the laughing face, in the night 
as I lie 

Dreaming of days that are dead and of joys gone by; 

Come to me, comrade, come through the slow-dropping 
rain, 

Come from your grave in the darkness and let us be 
playmates again. 


Let us be boys together to-night, and pretend as of old 

We are pirates at rest in a cave among huge heaps of 
gold, 

Red Spanish doubloons and great pieces of eight, and 
muskets and swords, 

And a smoky red camp-fire to glint, you know how, on 
our ill-gotten hoards. 


The old cave in the fir-wood that slopes down the hills 
to the sea 

Still is haunted, perhaps, by young pirates as wicked as 
we: 
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Though the fir with the magpie’s big mud-plastered nest 
used to hide it so well, 

And the boys in the gang had to swear that they never 
would tell. 


Ah, that tree; I have sat in its boughs and looked sea- 
ward for hours; 
I remember the creak of its branches; the scent of the 


flowers 

That climbed round the mouth of the cave: it is odd I 
recall 

Those little things best, that I scarcely took heed of 
at all. 


I remember how brightly the brass on the butt of my 
spy-glass gleamed 

As I climbed through the purple heather and thyme to 
our eyrie and dreamed ; 

I remember the smooth glossy sun-burn that darkened 
our faces and hands 


As we gazed at the merchantmen sailing away to those 
wonderful lands. 


I remember the long long sigh of the sea as we raced in 
the sun, 

To dry ourselves after our swimming; and how we 
would run 

With a cry and a crash through the foam as it creamed 
on the shore, 

Then back to bask in the warm dry gold of the sand 
once more. 
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Come to me} you with the laughing face; in the gloom 
as I lie ; 

Dreaming of days that are dead and of joys gone by; 

Let us be boys together to-night and pretend as of old 

We are pirates at rest in a cave among great heaps of 
gold. 


Come; you shall be chief: we'll not quarrel: the time 
flies so fast: 

There are ships to be grappled, there’s blood to be shed, 
ere our playtime be past: 

No; perhaps we will quarrel, just once, or it scarcely 
will seem 

So like the old days that have flown from us both like 
a dream. 


Still; you shall be chief in the end; and then we'll 
go home 
To the hearth and the tea and the books that we loved: 


ah, but come, 
Come to me, come through the dark and the slow-drop- 
ping rain; 
Come, old friend, come from your grave and let us be 
playmates again. 
ALFRED Noyes 
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THE INCHCAPE ROCK 


No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 

‘The ship was still as she could be; 

Her sails from heaven received no motion; 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 


Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flow’d over the Inchcape Rock; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 


The Abbot of Aberbrothok 

Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 


When the rock was hid by the surge’s swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell; 

And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blessed the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 


The sun in heaven was shining gay; 

All things were joyful on that day; 

The sea-birds scream’d as they wheel’d round, 
And there was joyance in their sound. 
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The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walk’d his deck, 
And he fix’d his eye on the darker speck. 


He felt the cheering power of spring; 

It made him whistle, it made him sing; 
His heart was mirthful to excess, 

But the Rover’s mirth was wickedness. 


His eye was on the Inchcape float; 
Quoth he, ‘ My men, put on the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And I'll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok.’ 


The boat is lower’d, the boatmen row, 
And to the Inchcape Rock they go; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 


Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound; 

The bubbles rose and burst around; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, ‘ The next who comes to the rock 
Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok.’ 


Sir Ralph the Rover sail’d away; 

He scour’d the seas for many a day; 

And now, grown rich with plunder’d store, 
He steers his course for Scotland’s shore. 
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So thick a haze o’erspreads the sky, 
They cannot see the sun on high; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day; 
At evening it hath died away. 


On deck the Rover takes his stand; 

So dark it is they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, ‘ It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon.’ 


‘ Canst hear,’ said one, ‘ the breakers roar? 
For methinks we should be near the shore.’ 
‘Now where we are I cannot tell, 


But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell.’ 


‘They hear no sound, the swell is strong; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along, 
‘Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock,— 
“Oh God! it is the Inchcape Rock!’ 


Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair; 
He curs’d himself in his despair; 
‘The waves rush in on every side; 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 


But, even in his dying fear, 

One dreadful sound could the Rover hear— 
A sound as if, with the Inchcape Bell, 

The fiends below were ringing his knell. 


RoBERT SOUTHEY 
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THE ‘GOLDEN VANITY’ 


A suip I have got in the North Country 
And she goes by the name of the Golden Vanity, 
O I fear she’ll be taken by a Spanish Ga-la-lee, 

As she sails by the Low-lands low. 


To the captain then upspake the little cabin-boy, 

He said, ‘ What is my fee, if the galley I destroy? 

The Spanish Ga-la-lee, if no more it shall annoy, 
As you sail by the Low-lands low.’ 


‘Of silver and of gold I will give to you a store; 

And my pretty little daughter that dwelleth on the shore, 

Of treasure and of fee as well, I’ll give to thee galore, 
As we sail by the Low-lands low.’ 


Then they sew’d him up tight in a black bull’s skin, 

And he held all in his hand an augur sharp and thin, 

And he swam until he came to the Spanish Gal-a-lin, 
As she lay by the Low-lands low. 


He bored with his augur, he bored once or twice, 
And some were playing cards and some were playing 
dice, 
When the water flowéd in it dazzled their eyes, 
And she sank by the Low-lands low. 
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So the cabin-boy did swim all to the larboard side, . 
Saying, ‘ Captain! take me in, I’m drifting with the tide!’ 
‘T will shoot you! I will kill you!’ the cruel captain 
cried, 
‘You may sink by the Low-lands low.’ 


Then the cabin-boy did swim all to the starboard side, 
Saying, ‘ Messmates, take me in, I am drifting with the 
tide!’ 
Then they laid him on the deck, and he closed his eyes 
and died, 
As they sailed by the Low-lands low. 


‘They sew’d his body tight in an old cow’s hide, 
And they cast the gallant cabin-boy out over the ship’s 
side, 
And left him without more ado to drift with the tide, 
And to sink by the Low-lands low. 


Op BALLAD 


A BALLAD OF THE FLEET 


AT Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a flutter’d bird, came flying from 
far away: 

“Spanish ships of war at sea! we have sighted fifty- 
three!’ 
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Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: ‘’Fore God I am 
no coward; 
But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of 


gear, 
And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow 
quick. 
We are six ships of the line; can we fight with fifty- 
three?’ 


Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: ‘I know you are no 
coward; 

You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. 

But I’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore. 

T should count myself the coward if I left them, my 
Lord Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.’ 


So Lord Howard passed away with five ships of war 
that day, 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from the 
land 

Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below; 

For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that they were not left 
to Spain, 

To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of the 
Lord. 
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He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and to 
fight, 

And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came 
in sight, 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather bow. 

‘ Shall we fight or shall we fly? 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

For to fight is but to die! 

There’ll be little of us left by the time this sun be set.’ 

And Sir Richard said again: ‘ We be all good English 
men. 

Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the 
devil, 

For I never turn’d my back upon Don or devil yet.’ 


Sir Richard spoke and he laugh’d, and we roar’d a 
hurrah, and so 

The little Revenge ran on sheer into the heart of the foe, 

With her hundred fighters on deck, and her ninety sick 
below ; 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to the left 
were seen, 

And the little Revenge ran on thro’ the long sea lane 
between. 


Thousands of their soldiers look’d down from their decks 
and laugh’d, 

‘Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad little 
craft 

Running on and on, till delay’d 
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By their mountain-like San Philip that, of fifteen hun- 
dred tons, 

And up-shadowing high above us with her yawning tiers 
of guns, 

‘Took the breath from our sails, and we stay’d. 


And while now the great San Philip hung above us like 
a cloud 

Whence the thunderbolt will fall 

Long and loud, 

Four galleons drew away 

From the Spanish fleet that day, 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the starboard 
lay, 

And the battle-thunder broke from them all. 


But anon the great San Philip, she bethought herself and 
went, 

Having that within her womb that had left her ill con- 
tent ; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought us 
hand to hand, 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes and 
musqueteers, © 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog that shakes 
his ears 

When he leaps from the water to the land. 


And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over 
the summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the 
fifty-three. 
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Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built 
galleons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle- 
thunder and flame; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with 
her dead and her shame. 

For some were sunk and many were shatter’d, and so 
could fight us no more— 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world 
before? 


For he said, ‘ Fight on! fight on!’ 

Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck; 

And it chanced that, when half of the short summer night 
was gone, 

With a grisly wound to be drest he had left the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly 
dead, 

And himself he was wounded again in the side and the 
head, 

And he said, ‘ Fight on! fight on!’ 


And the night went down, and the sun smiled out far 
over the summer sea, 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us all 
in a ring; 

But they dared not touch us again, for they feared that 
we still could sting, 

So they watched what the end would be. 


— 
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And we had not fought-them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 

And half of the rest of us maim’d for life. 

In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate strife ; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most of them 
stark and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the powder 
was all of it spent; 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 

“We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 

As may never be fought again! 

We have won great glory, my men! 

And a day less or more 

At sea or ashore, 

We die—does it matter when? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—sink her, split her in 
twain! 

Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of 
Spain!’ 


And the Gunner said ‘ Ay, ay,’ but the seamen made 
reply: 

‘We have children, we have wives, 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to let 
us g0; 

We shall live to fight again and to strike another blow.’ 

And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the foe. 
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And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him 
then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught 
at last, 

And they praised him to his face with their courtly 
foreign grace; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cried: 

‘I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man 
and true; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do: 

With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville, die!’ 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 


And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant and 
true; 

And had holden the power and glory of Spain so cheap 

That he dared her with one little ship and his English 
few; 

Was he devil or man? He was devil for aught they 
knew, 

But they sank his body with honor down into the deep, 

And they mann’d the Revenge with a swarthier alien 


crew, 

And away she sail’d with her loss and long’d for her 
own; 

When a wind from the lands they had ruin’d awoke 
from sleep, 


And the water began to heave and the weather to moan, 

And or ever that evening ended a great gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earth- 
quake grew, 
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Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their masts 
and their flags, . 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot-shatter’d 
navy of Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by the island 
crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 

Lorp ‘TENNYSON 


DRAKE 


But Drake, in hourly dread of some new change 
In Gloriana’s mood, slept not by night 

Or day, till out of Roaring Plymouth Sound 
‘The pirate fleet swept to the wind-swept main, 
And took the wind and shook out all its sails. 
Then with the unfettered sea he mixed his soul 
In great rejoicing union, while the ships 
Crashing and soaring o’er the heart-free waves 
Drave ever straight for Spain. 


Water and food 
They lacked; but the fierce fever of his mind 
To sail from Plymouth ere the Queen’s will changed 
Had left no time for these. Right on he drave, 
Determining, though the Queen’s old officers 
Beneath him stood appalled, to take in stores 
Of all he needed,—water, powder, food— 
By plunder of Spain herself. In Vigo Bay, 
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Close to Bayona town, under the cliffs 

Of Spain’s world-wide and thunder-fraught prestige 
He anchored, with the old sea-touch that wakes 
Our England still. There, in the tingling ears 

Of the world he cried, En garde! to the King of Spain. 


There, ordering out his pinnaces in force, 


While a great storm, as if he held indeed 

Heaven’s batteries in reserve, growled o’er the sea, 
He landed. Ere one cumbrous limb of all 

The monstrous armaments of Spain could move 
His ships were stored; and ere the sword of Spain 
Stirred in its crusted sheath, Bayona’town 

Beheld an empty sea; for like a dream 

The pirate fleet had vanished, none knew whither. 
But, in its visible stead, invisible fear : 
Filled the vast rondure of the sea and sky 

As with the omnipresent soul of Drake. 
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Then once again across the rolling sea 

Great rumors rushed of how he had sacked the port 
Of Cadiz and had swept along the coast 

To Lisbon, where the whole armada lay, 

Had snapped up prizes under its very nose, 

And taunted Santa Cruz, High Admiral 

Of Spain, striving to draw him out for fight, 
And offering, if his course should lie that way, 
To convoy him to Britain, taunted him 

So bitterly that for once, in the world’s eyes 

A jest had power to kill; for Santa Cruz 
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Died with the spleen of it, since he could not move 
Before the appointed season. Then there came 
Flying back home, the Queen’s old admiral 
Borough, deserting Drake, and all aghast 

At Drake’s temerity; ‘ For,’ he said, ‘ this man, 
Thrust o’er my head against all precedent, 

Bade me follow him into harbor mouths 

A-flame with cannon like the jaws of death, 
Whereat I much demurred; and straightway Drake 
Clapped me in irons, me—an officer 

And Admiral of the Queen; and, though my voice 
Was all against it, plunged into the pit 

Without me, left me with some word that burns 
And rankles in me still, making me fear 

‘The man was mad, some word of lonely seas 

A desert island and a mutineer 

And dead Magellan’s gallows. Sirs, my life 

Was hardly safe with him. Why, he resolved 
To storm the Castle of St. Vincent, sirs, 

A castle on a cliff, grinning with guns, 
Well-known impregnable! ‘The Spaniards fear 
Drake; but to see him land below it and bid 
Surrender, sirs, the strongest fort of Spain 
Without a blow, they laughed! And straightway he, 
With all the fury of Satan, turned that cliff 

To hell itself. He sent down to the ships 

For faggots, broken oars, beams, bowsprits, masts, 
And piled them up against the outer gates, 

Higher and higher, and fired them. ‘There he stood 
Amid the smoke and flame and cannon-shot, 

This Admiral, like a common seaman, black 
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With soot, besmeared with blood, his naked arms 
Full of great faggots, laboring like a giant 
And roaring like Apollyon. Sirs, he is mad! 
But did he take it, say you? Yea, he took it, 
The mightiest stronghold on the coast of Spain, 
Took it and tumbled all its big brass guns 
Clattering over the cliffs into the sea. 
But, sirs, ye need not raise a cheer so loud! 
It is not warfare. ”“I'was a madman’s trick, 
A devil’s!’ 

ALFRED NOYES 


THE ADMIRAL’S GHOST 


I TELL you a tale to-night 
Which a seaman told to me, 

With eyes that gleamed in the lanthorn light 
And a voice as low as the sea. 


You could almost hear the stars 
Twinkling up the sky, 

And the old wind woke and moaned in the spars. 
And the same old waves go by, 


Singing the same old song 
As ages and ages ago, 

While he froze my blood in that deep-sea night 
With the things that he seemed to know, 
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A bare foot pattered on deck; 
Ropes creaked; then—all grew still, 

And he pointed his finger straight in my face 
And growled, as a sea-dog will. 


“Do’ee know who Nelson was? 
‘That pore little shrivelled form, 

With the patch on his eye and the pinned-up sleeve 
And a soul like a North Sea storm? 


‘ Ask of the Devonshire men! 
They know, and they'll tell you true; 
He wasn’t the pore little chawed-up chap 
That Hardy thought he knew. 


“He wasn’t the man you think! 
His patch was a dern disguise! 

For he knew that they’d find him out, d’you see, 
If they looked him in both his eyes. 


‘ He was twice as big as he seemed; 
But his clothes were cunningly made. 

He’d both of his hairy arms all right! 
The sleeve was a trick of the trade. 


© You’ve heard of sperrits, no doubt; 
Well, there’s more in the matter than that! 
But he wasn’t the patch and he wasn’t the sleeve, 
And he wasn’t the laced cocked-hat, 
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‘ Nelson was just—a Ghost! 
You may laugh! But the Devonshire men 
They knew that he’d come when England called, 
And they know that he’ll come again. 


‘T’ll tell you the way it was 
(For none of the landsmen know) 

And to tell you it right, you must go a-starn 
Two hundred years or so. 


‘’The waves were lapping and slapping, 
The same as they are to-day; 

And Drake lay dying aboard his ship 
In Nombre Dios Bay. 


‘The scent of the foreign flowers 
Came floating all around; 

“ But I’d give my soul for the smell o’ the pitch,” 
Says he, “in Plymouth Sound. 


‘What shall I do,” he says, 
“When the guns begin to roar, 

An’ England wants me, and me not there 
To shatter ’er foes once more?” 


‘(You’ve heard what he said, maybe, 
But [’ll mark you the p’ints again; 

For I want you to box your compass right 
And get my story plain.) 
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“You must take my drum,” he says, 
“To the old sea-wall at home; 

And if ever you strike that drum,”’ he says, 
“Why, strike me blind, I’ll come! 


*“Tf England needs me, dead 
Or living, I’ll rise that day! 

Ill rise from the darkness under the sea 
Ten thousand miles away.” 


‘That’s what he said; and he died; 
An’ his pirates, listenin’ roun’, 

With their crimson doublets and jewelled swords 
That flashed as the sun went down. 


‘They sewed him up in his shroud 
With a round-shot top and toe, 
To sink him under the salt sharp sea 

Where all good seamen go. 


‘They lowered him down in the deep, 
And there in the sunset light 

They boomed a broadside over his grave, 
As meaning to say “ Good night.” 


‘ They sailed away in the dark 
To the dear little isle they knew; 

And they hung his drum by the old sea-wall, 
The same as he told them to. 
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‘Two hundred years went by, 
And the guns began to roar, 

And England was fighting hard for her life, 
As ever she fought of yore. 


*“Tt’s only my dead that count,” 
She said, as she says to-day ; 

“Tt isn’t the ships, and it isn’t the guns 
Ull sweep Trafalgar’s Bay.” 


‘D’you guess who Nelson was? 
You may laugh, but it’s true as true! 

There was more in that pore little chawed-up chap 
Than ever his best friend knew. 


‘The foe was creeping close, 
In the dark, to our white-cliffed isle ; 

They were ready to leap at England’s throat, 
When—O, you may smile, you may smile; 


‘ But—ask of the Devonshire men; 
For they heard in the dead of night 

The roll of a drum, and they saw him pass 
On a ship all shining white. 


‘ He stretched out his dead cold face, 
And he sailed in the grand old way! 
The fishes has taken an eye and an arm, 

But he swept Trafalgar’s Bay. 
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“ Nelson—was Francis Drake! 
O, what matters. the uniform, 
Or the patch on your eye or your pinned-up sleeve, 
If your soul’s like a North Sea storm?’ 
ALFRED Noyes 


HOW’S MY BOY? 


‘Ho, Sailor of the sea! 

How’s my boy—my boy?’ 

‘ What’s your boy’s name, good wife, 
And in what good ship sailed he?’ 
‘My boy John— 

He that went to sea— 

What care I for the ship, sailor? 
My boy’s my boy to me. 

You come back from sea, 

And not know my John? 

I might as well have ask’d some landsman . 
Yonder down in the town. 

There’s not an ass in all the parish 
But he knows my John. 


‘How’s my boy—my boy? 
And unless you let me know, 
I'll swear you are no sailor, 
Blue jacket or no, 

Brass buttons or no, sailor, 
Anchor and crown or no! 
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Sure his ship was the Jolly Briton ’— 
‘ Speak low, woman, speak low!’ 

‘ And why should I speak low, sailor, 
About my own boy John? 

If I was loud as I am proud 

I’d sing him over the town! 

Why should I speak low, sailor?’ 
‘That good ship went down.’ 


‘ How’s my boy—my boy? 
What care I for the ship, sailor? 
I was never aboard her. 
Be she afloat or be she aground, 
Sinking or swimming, I'll be bound, 
Her owners can afford her. 
I say, how’s my John?’ 
‘Every man on board went down, 
Every man aboard her.’ 
‘ How’s my boy—my boy? 
What care I for the men, sailor? 
I’m not their mother— 
How’s my boy—my boy? 
Tell me of him and no other! 
How’s my boy—my boy?’ 

SYDNEY DoBELL 
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THREE FISHERS 


THREE fishers went sailing out into the west— 
Out into the west as the sun went down; 
Each thought of the woman that loved him best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town; 
For men must work and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 


‘Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 
And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down; 
They looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown. 
For men must work and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are watching and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come home to the town; 
For men must work and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep, 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 
CHARLES KinGSLEY 
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THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 


Comg, dear children, let us away; 
Down and away below! 

Now my brothers call from the bay, 
Now the great winds shoreward blow, 
Now the salt tides seaward flow; 

Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away! 

This way, this way! 


Call her once before you go— 

Call once yet! 

In a voice that she will know: 
‘Margaret! Margaret!’ 

Children’s voices should be dear 

(Call once more) to a mother’s ear; 
Children’s voices, wild with pain— 
Surely she will come again! 

Call her once, and come away; 

This way, this way! 

‘Mother, dear, we cannot stay! 

The wild white horses foam and fret. 
Margaret! Margaret!’ 

Come, dear children, come away down! 
Call no more! 

One last look at the white-wall’d town, 
And the little gray church on the windy shore; 
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Then come down! | ; 

She will not come though you call all day; 
Come away, come away! 

Children dear, was it yesterday 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 
In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream, 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture ground; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 
Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye? 
When did music come this way? 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, was it yesterday, 

(Call yet once) that she went away? 

Once she sate with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She comb’d its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of a far-off bell. 
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She sighed, she looked up through the clear-green sea; 
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She said: ‘I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 

In the little gray church on the shore to-day. 

*T will be Easter-time in the world—ah me! 

And I lose my poor soul, Merman! here with thee.’ 
I said: ‘Go up, dear heart, through the waves; 

Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves!’ 
She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, were we long alone? 

‘The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan; 

Long prayers,’ I said, ‘in the world they say; 
Come!’ I said; and we rose thro’ the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down, 

Where the sea-stocks bloom to the white-walled town; 
Thro’ the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 

To the little gray church on the windy hill. 

From the church came a murmur of folk at their pra,o™, 
But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle thro’ the small leaded panes. 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear; 

‘Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here! 

Dear heart,’ I said, ‘we are long alone; 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.’ 

But, ah, she gave me never a look, 

For her eyes were sealed to the holy book! 

Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 

Come away, children, call no more! 

Come away, come down, call no more! 
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Down, down, down! 
Down to the depths of the sea! 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
Hark what she sings: ‘ O joy, O joy, 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy, © 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well; 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun!’ 
And so she sings her fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 
Till the spindle drops from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea; 
And her eyes are set in a stare; 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear, 
, a a sorrow-clouded eye, 
-“And.a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh; 
For the cold strange eyes of a little mermaiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 


Come away, away, children; 
Come children, come down! 
The hoarse wind blows coldly; 
Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 
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She will hear the winds howling, 

Will hear the waves roar. 

We shall see, while above us 

The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing: ‘ Here came a mortal, 

But faithless was she! 

And alone dwell for ever 

The kings of the sea.’ 

But, children, at midnight, 

When soft the winds blow, 

When clear falls the moonlight, 

When spring-tides are low; 

When sweet airs come sea-ward 

From heaths starr’d with broom, 

And high rocks throw mildly 

On the blanched sands a gloom; 

Up the still, glistening beaches, 

Up the creeks we will hie, 

Over banks of bright sea-weed 

The ebb-tide leaves dry. 

We will gaze, from the sandhills, 

At the white, sleeping town; 

At the church on the hill-side— 

And then come back down. 

Singing: ‘ There dwells a loved one, 

But cruel is she! 

She left lonely for ever 

The kings of the sea.’ 
MatTTHEW ARNOLD 
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BEHIND him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind him the gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ‘ Now must we pray, 
For, lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Adm’r’l, speak; what shall I say?’ 
“Why, say: “ Sail on! sail on! and on!” ?’ 


‘My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.’ 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
‘What shall I say, brave Adm’r’l, say, 
If we sight not but seas at dawn?’ 
‘Why, you shall say, at break of day: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!”?’ 


They sailed and sailed as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
‘Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget the way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Adm’r’l, speak and say—’ 
He said: ‘ Sail on! sail on! and on!’ 


1 From complete poetical works of Joaquin Miller, published and 
copyrighted by the Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co., San Francisco. 
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They sailed. They sailed. Then spoke the mate: 
‘ This mad sea shows his teeth to-night ; 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite: 
Brave Adm’r’l, say but one good word; 
What shall we do when hope is gone?’ 
The words leapt as a leaping sword: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’ 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! a light! a light! a light! 
It grew, a star-lit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its greatest lesson: ‘On! sail on!’ 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


General Songs 
<fo 
HE FELL AMONG THIEVES 


“YE have robbed,’ said he, ‘ye have slaughtered and 
made an end, 
Take your ill-got plunder, and bury the dead: 
What will ye more of your guest and sometime friend?’ 
‘Blood for our blood,’ they said. 


He laughed: ‘If one may settle the score for five, 
I am ready; but let the reckoning stand till day: 

I have loved the sunlight as dearly as any alive.’ 
“You shall die at dawn,’ said they. 


He flung his empty revolver down the slope, 

He climbed alone to the eastward edge of the trees; 
All long night long in a dream untroubled of hope 

He brooded, clasping his knees. 


He did not hear the monotonous roar that fills 
The ravine where the Yassin river sullenly flows; 

He did not see the starlight on the Laspur hills, 
Or the far Afghan snows. 
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He saw the April noon on his books aglow, 
The wistaria trailing in at the window wide; 
He heard his father’s voice from the terrace below 
Calling him down to ride. 


He saw the gray little church across the park, 

The mounds that hide the loved and honored dead; 
The Norman arch, the chancel softly dark, 

The brasses black and red. 


He saw the School Close, sunny and green, 

The runner beside him, the stand by the parapet wall, 
The distant tape, and the crowd roaring between 

His own name over all. 


He saw the dark wainscot and timbered roof, 
The long tables, and the faces merry and keen; 

The College Eight and their trainer dining aloof, 
The Dons on the dais serene. 


He watched the liner’s stem ploughing the foam, 
He felt her trembling speed and the thrash of her 
Screw ; 
He heard her passengers’ voices talking of home, 
He saw the flag she flew. 


And now it was dawn. He rose strong on his feet, 
And strode to his ruined camp below the wood; 
He drank the breath of the morning cool and sweet ; 

His murderers round him stood. 


— 
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Light on the Laspur hills was broadening fast, 

The blood-red snow-peaks chilled to a dazzling white: 
He turned, and saw the golden circle at last, 

Cut by the Eastern height. 


*O glorious Life, Who dwellest in earth and sun, 
I have lived, I praise and adore Thee.’ 
A sword swept. 
Over the pass the voices one by one 
Faded, and the hill slept. 
Henry NEWBOLT 


AFTER CLASS 


Lorp Csar, when you sternly write 
The story of your grim campaigns, 

And watched the ragged smoke-wreath float 
Above the burning plains, 


Amid the impenetrable wood, 
Amid the camp’s incessant hum, 

At eve, beside the tumbling flood 
In high Avaricum, 


' You little recked, imperious head, 
While shrilled your shattering trumpet’s noise, 
Your frigid sections would be read 
By bright-eyed English boys. 
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Ah me! who penetrates to-day 
The secret of your deep designs? 
Your sovereign visions, as you lay 
Amid the sleeping lines? 


The Mantuan singer pleading stands; 
From century to century 

He leans and reaches wistful hands, 
And cannot bear to die. 


‘But you are silent, secret, proud, 
No smile upon your haggard face, 

As when you eyed the murderous crowd 
Beside the statue’s base. 


I marvel: that Titanic heart 

Beats strongly through the arid page, 
And we, self-conscious sons of art, 

In this bewildering age, 


Like dizzy revellers stumbling out 
Upon the pure and peaceful night, 
Are sobered into troubled doubt, 
As swims across our sight 


The ray of that sequestered sun, 
Far in the illimitable blue,— 
The dream of all you left undone, 

Of all you dared to do. 


ARTHUR C. BENSON 
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A BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judg- 
ment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, 
nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come 
from the ends of the earth! 


Kamal is out with twenty men to raise the Borderside, 

And he has lifted the Colonel’s mare that is the Colonel’s 
pride: 

He has lifted her out of the stable-door between the dawn 
and the day, 

And turned the calkins upon her feet, and ridden her far 
away. 


Then up and spoke the Colonel’s son that led a troop of 
the Guides: 

‘Is there never a man of all my men can say where 
Kamal hides?’ 

Then up and spoke Mahommed Khan, the son of the 
Ressaldar : 

“If ye know the track of the morning-mist, ye know 
where his pickets are. 
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“At dusk he harries the Abazai—at dawn he is into 
Bonair, 

But he must go by Fort Bukloh to his own place to fare, 

So if ye gallop to Fort Bukloh as fast as a bird can fly, 

By the favor of God ye may cut him off ere he win to 
the Tongue of Jagai. 


‘But if he be past the Tongue of Jagai, right swiftly 
turn ye then, 

For the length and breadth of that grisly plain is sown 
with Kamal’s men. 

There is rock to the left, and rock to the right, and low 
lean thorn between, 

And ye may hear a breech-bolt snick where never a man 
is seen.” 


The Colonel’s son has taken a horse, and a raw rough 
dun was he, 

With the mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell and the 
head of the gallows-tree. 

The Colonel’s son to the Fort has won, they bid him 
stay to eat— 

Who rides at the tail of a Border thief, he sits not long 
at his meat. 


He’s up and away from Fort Bukloh as fast as he can 
fly, ; 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare in the gut of the 
Tongue of Jagai, 
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Till he was aware of his father’s mare with Kamal upon 
her back, 

And when he could spy the white of her eye, he made the 
pistol crack. 


He has fired once, he has fired twice, but the whistling 
ball went wide. 

‘Ye shoot like a soldier,’ Kamal said. ‘Show now if 
ye can ride.’ 

It’s up and over the Tongue of Jagai, as blown dust- 
devils go, 

The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the mare like a 
barren doe. 


The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged his head 
above, 

But the red mare played with the snaffle-bars as a lady 
plays with a glove. 

There was rock to the left, and rock to the right, and 
low lean thorn between, 

And thrice he heard a breech-bolt snick tho’ never a man 
was seen. 


They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, their 
hoofs drum up the dawn, 

The dun he went like a wounded bull, but the mare like 
a new-roused fawn. 

The dun he fell at a water-course—in a woful heap fell 


he, 
And Kamal has turned the red mare back, and pulled the 
rider free. 
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He has knocked the pistol out of his hand—small room 
was there to strive, 

‘*Twas only by favor of mine,’ quoth he, ‘ye ride so 
long alive: 

There was not a rock for twenty mile, there was not a 
clump of tree 

But covered a man of my own men with his rifle cocked 
on his knee. 


‘If I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held it low, 

The little jackals that flee so fast were feasting all in a 
row; 

If I had bowed my head on my breast, as I have held it 
high, 

The kite that whistles above us now were gorged till she 
could not fly.’ 


Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: ‘Do good to bird 
and beast, 

But count who come for the broken meats, before thou 
makest a feast. 

If there should follow a thousand swords to carry my 
bones away, 

Belike the price of a jackal’s meal were more than a thief 
could pay. 


‘They will feed their horse on the standing crop, their 
men on the garnered grain, 

The thatch of the byres will serve their fires when all the 
cattle are slain. 
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But if thou thinkest the price be fair—thy brethren wait 


to sup, 

The hound is kin to the jackal-spawn—howl, dog, and 
call them up. 

* And if thou thinkest the price be high, in steer, and gear, 
and stack, 

Give me my father’s mare again, and I’ll fight my own 
way back!’ 

Kamal has gripped him by the hand and set him upon 
his feet. 

‘No talk shall be of dogs,’ said he, ‘ when wolf and grey- 
wolf meet. 


‘May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of me in deed or breath; 

What dam of lances brought thee forth to jest at the 
dawn with Death?’ 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: ‘ I hold by the blood 
of my clan: 

Take up the mare for my father’s gift—by God she has 
carried a man!’ 


The red mare ran to the Colonel’s son, and nuzzled 
against his breast ; 

“We be two strong men,’ said Kamal then, ‘but she 
loveth the younger best. 

So she shall go with a lifter’s dower, my turquoise-studded 
rein, 

My broidered saddle and saddle-cloth, and silver stirrups 
twain.’ 
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The Colonel’s son a pistol drew and held it muzzle-end, 

“Ye have taken the one from a foe,’ said he; ‘ will ye 
take the mate from a friend?’ , 

‘A gift for a gift,’ said Kamal straight; ‘a limb for the 
risk of a limb. 

Thy father has sent his son to me, I’ll send my son to 
him!’ 


With that he whistled his only son, that dropped from a 
mountain-crest— 

He trod the ling like a buck in spring, and he looked 
like a lance in rest. 

‘Now, here is thy master,’ Kamal said, ‘who leads a 
troop of the Guides, 

And thou must ride at his left side as shield on shoulder 
rides. 


‘Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp, and board, 
and bed; 

Thy life is his—thy fate it is to guard him with thy 
head. 

So thou must eat the White Queen’s meat, and all her 
foes are thine, 

And thou must harry thy father’s hold for the peace of 
the Border-line. 


‘And thou must make a trooper tough, and hack thy 
way to power— 

Belike they will raise thee to Ressaldar when I am hanged 
in Peshawur,’ 
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‘They have looked each other between the eyes, and there 
they found no fault, 

They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood on 
leavened bread and salt: 


They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood on 
fire and fresh-cut sod, 

On the hilt and the haft of the Khyber knife, and the 
wondrous names of God. 

The Colonel’s son he rides the mare and Kamal’s boy the 
dun, 

And two have come back to Fort Bukloh where there 
went forth but one. 


And when they drew to the Quarter-Guard, full twenty 
swords flew clear— 

There was not a man but carried his feud with the blood 
of the mountaineer. 

‘Ha’ done! ha’ done!’ said the Colonel’s son. ‘ Put up 
the steel at your sides! 

Last night ye had struck at a Border thief—to-night ’tis 
a man of the Guides!’ 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judg- 
ment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, 
nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come 
from the ends of the earth! 

RubDyYARD KIPLING 
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ROBIN HOOD AND THE WIDOW’S THREE 
SONS 


I 


‘THERE are twelve months in all the year, 
As I hear many men say, 

But the merriest month in all the year 
Is the merry month of May. 


II 


Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 
With a link a down and a day, 

And there he met a silly old woman, 
Was weeping on the way. 


Til 


‘What news? what news, thou silly old woman? 
What news hast thou for me?’ 
Said she, ‘ There’s three squires in Nottingham 
town 
To-day is condemned to die.’ 


IV 


‘O have they parishes burnt?’ he said, 
“Or have they ministers slain? 

Or have they robb’d any virgin, 
Or other men’s wives have ta’en? ‘— 
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Vv 


‘They have no parishes burnt, good sir, 
Nor yet have ministers slain? 

Nor have they robb’d any virgin, 
Nor other men’s wives have ta’en.’ 


VI 


*O what have they done?’ said bold Robin Hood, 
“I pray thee tell to me.’— 

“It’s for slaying of the King’s fallow deer 
Bearing their long bows with thee.’— 


VII 


‘ Dost thou not mind, old woman,’ he said, 
‘Since thou made me sup and dine? 
By the truth of my body,’ quoth bold Robin Hood, 


‘You could tell it in no better time.’ 


VIII 


Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 
With a link a down and a day, 

And there he met with a silly old palmer, 
Was walking along the highway. 


Ix 


‘What news? what news, thou silly old man? 
What news I do thee pray? ’>— 

Said he, ‘ Three squires in Nottingham town 
Are condemned to die this day.’-— 
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x 


‘Come change thy apparel with me, old man, 
Come change thy apparel for mine; 

Here is forty shillings in good silver, 
Go drink it in beer or wine.’ — 


XI 


‘O thine apparel is good,’ he said, 
‘And mine is ragged and torn; 

Wherever you go; wherever you ride; 
Laugh ne’er an old man to scorn.’— 


xII 


‘Come change thy apparel with me, old churl, 
Come change thy apparel with mine; 

Here are twenty pieces of good broad gold, 
Go feast thy brethren with wine.’ 


XII 


Then he put on the old man’s hat, 
It stood full high on the crown: 
‘The first bold bargain that I come at, 
It shall make thee come down.’ 


XIV 


Then he put on the old man’s cloak, 
Was patch’d black, blue, and red; 
He thought no shame, all the day long, 

To wear the bags of bread. 


oa 
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XV 


Then he put on the old man’s breeks, 
Was patched from ballup to side; 

‘ By the truth of my body,’ bold Robin can say, 
‘This man lov’d little pride! ’ 


XVI 


Then he put on the old man’s hose, 
Were patched from knee to wrist; 

‘ By the truth of my body,’ said bold Robin Hood, 
“I'd laugh if I had any list.’ 


XVII 


Then he put on the old man’s shoes, 
Were patch’d both beneath and aboon; 

Then Robin Hood swore a solemn oath, 
‘It’s good habit that makes a man!’ 


XVIII 


Now. Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 
With a link a down and a down, 

And there he met with the proud Sheriff, 
Was walking along the town. 


XIX 
*O save, O save, O Sheriff,’ he said, 


*O save, and you may see! 
And what will you give to a silly old man 
To-day will your hangman be?’ 
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xx 


‘Some suits, some suits,’ the Sheriff he said, 
‘Some suits I'll give to thee; 
Some suits, some suits, and pence thirteen 
? BI = 
To-day’s a hangman’s fee. 


XXI 


Then Robin he turns him round about, 
And jumps from stock to stone; 

‘By the truth of my body,’ the Sheriff he said, 
‘ That’s well jumpt, thou nimble old man.’— 


XXII 


‘TI was ne’er a hangman in all my life, 
Nor yet intend to trade; 

But curst he be,’ said bold Robin, 
‘That first a hangman was made! 


XXIII 


‘I’ve a bag for meal, and a bag for malt, 
And a bag for barley and corn; 

A bag for bread, and a bag for beef, 
And a bag for my little small horn. 


XXIV 


‘I have a horn in my pocket, 
I got it from Robin Hood, 

And still when I set it to my mouth, 
For thee it blows little good.’— 
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XXV 


‘O wind thy horn, thou proud fellow, 
Of thee I have no doubt; 

I wish that thou give such a blast 
Till both thy eyes fall out.’ 


XXVI 


* ‘The first loud blast that he did blow, 
He blew both loud and shrill; 

A hundred and fifty of Robin Hood’s men 
Came riding over the hill. 


XXVII 


The next loud blast that he did give, 
He blew both loud and amain; 

And quickly sixty of Robin Hood’s men 
Came shining over the plain. 


XXVIII 


*O who are you,’ the Sheriff he said, 
‘Come tripping over the lee?’ 

‘They’re my attendants,’ brave Robin did say, 
‘They'll pay a visit to thee.’ 


XXIX 


They took the gallows from the slack, 
They set it in the glen, 
‘They hang’d the proud Sheriff on that 
And released their own three men. 
OLD BALLAD 
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7° 
A FALSE SPORTSMAN 


‘WILL you hear my story also, 

—Hugh Sport, brave adventure in plenty?’ 
The boys were a band from Oxford, 

The oldest of whom was twenty. 


The bothy we held carouse in 
Was bright with fire and candle; 

Tales followed tale like a merry-go-round 
Whereof Sport turned the handle. 


In our eyes and noses—turf-smoke: 
In our ears a tune from the trivet, 
Whence ‘ Boiling, boiling,’ the kettle sang, 
‘ And ready for fresh Glenlivet.’ 


‘ Hunt, fish, shoot, 
Would a man fulfil life’s duty! 
Not to the bodily frame alone 
Does Sport give strength and beauty, 


‘But character gains in—courage ? 
Ay, Sir, and much beside it! 
You don’t sport, more’s the pity; 
You soon would find, if you tried it, 
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‘Good sportsman means good fellow, 
Sound-hearted he, to the centre; 

Your mealy-mouthed mild milksops 
—There’s where the rot can enter! 


“’There’s where the dirt will breed, 
The shabbiness Sport would banish! 

Oh no, Sir, no! In your honored case 
All such objections vanish. 


‘*Tis known how hard you studied: 
A Double-First—what, the jigger! 
Give me but half your Latin and Greek, 
I'll never again touch trigger! 


Still, tastes are tastes, allow me! 
Allow, too, where there’s keenness 

For Sport, there’s little likelihood 
Of a man’s displaying meanness! ’ 


e e e e . ° e ° ° 


Do you happen to know in Ross-shire 

Mount Ben? . . . but the name scarce matters: 
Of the naked fact, I am sure enough, 

Though I clothe it in rags and tatters. 


Rimming the edge, its fir-fringe, mind! 
For an edge there is, though narrow; 

From end to end of the range, a strip 
Of path runs straight as an arrow. 
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And the mountaineer who takes that path 
Saves himself miles of journey 

He has to plod if he crosses the moor 
Through heather, peat, and burnie. 


Since all Ben’s brothers little and big 
Keep rank, set shoulder to shoulder, 

And only this burliest out must bulge 
Till it seems—to the beholder 


From down in the gully,—as if Ben’s breast, 
To a sudden spike diminished, 

Would signify to the boldest foot 
‘ All further passage finished!’ 


But Donald—(that name, I hope, will do)— 
I wrong him if I call ‘ foiling’ 

The tramp of the callant, whistling the while 
As blithe as our kettle’s boiling. 


He had dared the danger from boyhood up, 
And now,—when perchance was waiting 

A lass at the brig below,—’twixt mount 
And moor would he stand debating? 


Lightsomely marched he out of the broad 
On to the narrow and narrow; 

A step more, rounding the angular rock, 
Reached the front straight as an arrow. 
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He stepped it, safe on the ledge he stood, 
When—whom found he full-facing? 
What fellow in courage and wariness too, 

Had scouted ignoble pacing, 


And left low safety to timid mates, 
And made for the dread dear danger, 

And gained the height where—who could guess 
He would meet with a rival ranger ? 


*T was a gold-red stag that stood and stared, 
Gigantic and magnific, 

But the wonder—ay, and the peril—struck 
Intelligent and pacific: 


For a red deer is no fallow deer 

Grown cowardly through park-feeding; 
He batters you like a thunderbolt 

If you brave his haunts unheeding. 


Now Donald must turn, would pride permit, 
Though pride ill brooks retiring: 

Each eyed each—mute man, motionless beast— 
Less fearing than admiring. 


These are the moments when quite new sense, 
To meet some need as novel, 

Springs up in the brain: it inspired resource: 
—‘ Nor advance nor retreat but—grovel!’ 
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And slowly, surely, never a whit 
Relaxing the steady tension 

Of eye-stare which binds man to beast,— 
By an inch and inch declension, 


Sank Donald sidewise down and down: 
Till flat, breast upwards, lying 
At his six-foot length, no corpse more still, 
—‘ If he cross me! The trick’s worth trying.’ 


Minutes were an eternity; 
But a new sense was created 

In the stag’s brain too; he resolves! Slow, sure, 
With eye-stare unabated, 


Feelingly he extends a foot 
Which tastes the way ere it touches 
Earth’s solid and just escapes man’s soft, 
Nor hold of the same unclutches 


Till its fellow foot, light as a feather whisk, 
Lands itself no less finely: 

So a mother removes a fly from the face 
Of her babe asleep supinely. 


Just one more lift! But Donald, you see, 
Was sportsman first, man after: 

A fancy lightened his caution through, 
—He wellnigh broke into laughter: 
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The last of the legs as tenderly 
Followed the rest: or never 

Or now is the time! His knife in reach, 
And his right-hand loose—how clever! 


For this can stab up the stomach’s soft, 
While the left hand grasps the pastern. 

A rise on the elbow, and—now’s the time 
Or never: this turn’s the last turn! 


I shall dare to place myself by God 

Who scanned—for He does—each feature 
Of the face thrown up in appeal to Him 

By the agonizing creature. 


Nay, I hear plain words: ‘ Thy gift brings this! ’ 
Up he sprang, back he staggered, 

Over he fell, and with him our friend 
—At following game no laggard. 


Yet he was not dead when they picked next day 
From the gully’s depth the wreck of him; 

His fall had been stayed by the stag beneath 
Who cushioned and saved the neck of him. 


But the rest of his body—why, doctors said, 
Whatever could break was broken; 

Legs, arms, ribs, all of him looked like a toast 
In a tumbler of port-wine soaken. 
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‘ That your life is left you, thank the stag!’ 
Said they when—the slow cure ended— 

‘They opened the hospital-door, and thence 
—Strapped, spliced, main fractures mended, 


And minor damage left wisely alone,— 
Like an old shoe clouted and cobbled, 
Out—what went in a Goliath wellnigh,— 
Some half of a David hobbled. 
ROBERT BROWNING 


BOOT AND SADDLE 


Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! 

Rescue my castle before the hot day 

Brightens to blue from its silver gray, 
Chorus. 

Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! 


Ride past the suburbs, asleep as you’d say; 

Many’s the friend there, will listen and pray 

* God’s luck to gallants that strike up the lay— 
Chorus. 

Boot, saddle, to horse, and away!’ 


Forty miles off, like a roebuck at bay, 

Flouts Castle Brancepeth the Roundheads’ array: 

Who laughs, ‘ Good fellows ere this, by my fay, 
Chorus. 

Boot, saddle, to horse, and away!’ 
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Who? My wife Gertrude; that, honest and gay, 

Laughs when you talk of surrendering, ‘ Nay. 

I’ve better counsellors; what counsel they? 
Chorus. 

“ Boot, saddle, to horse, and away!” 


RoBERT BROWNING 


RIDING DOWN 


Ou, did you see him riding down, 
And riding down, while all the town 
Came out to see, came out to see, 
And all the bells rang mad with glee? 


: 

Oh, did you hear those bells ring out, 
The bells ring out, the people shout, 
And did you hear that cheer on cheer 
That over all the bells rang clear? 


And did you see the waving flags, 

The fluttering flags, the tattered flags, 

Red, white, and blue, shot through and through, 
Baptized with battle’s deadly dew? 


And did you hear the drums’ gay beat, 
The drums’ gay beat, the bugles sweet, 
The cymbals’ clash, the cannons’ crash, 
That rent the sky with sound and flash? 
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And did you see me waiting there, 
Just waiting there and watching there, 
One little lass, amid the mass 

That pressed to see the hero pass? 


And did you see him smiling down, 
And smiling down, as riding down 
With slowest pace, with stately grace, 
He caught the vision of a face— 


My face uplifted red and white, 

Turned red and white with sheer delight, 
To meet the eyes, the smiling eyes, 
Outflashing in their swift surprise? 


Oh, did you see how swift it came, 
How swift it came, like sudden flame, 
That smile to me, to only me, 

The little lass who blushed to see? 


Nora PERRY 


LORD MARMION’S ESCAPE 


THE train from out the castle drew, 
But Marmion stopped to bid adieu: 
‘Though something I might plain,’ he said, 
‘Of cold respect to stranger guest, 
Sent hither by your king’s behest, 
While in Tantallon’s towers I stayed, 
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Part we in friendship from your land, 
And, noble earl, receive my hand.’— 
But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke:— 
‘My manors, halls, and bowers shall still 
Be open at my sovereign’s will 

‘To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 

My castles are my king’s alone, 

From turret to foundation-stone— 
The hand of Douglas is his own, 

And never shall in friendly grasp 

The hand of such as Marmion clasp.’ 


Burned Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire 

And shook his very frame for ire, 
And—‘ This to me!’ he said, 

‘ An’t were not for thy hoary beard, 

Such hand as Marmion’s had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head! 

And first I tell thee, haughty peer, 

He who does England’s message here, 

Although the meanest in her state, 

May well, proud Angus, be thy mate; 

And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 
Even in thy pitch of pride, 

Here in thy hold, thy vassals near,— 

Nay, never look upon your lord, 

And lay your hands upon your sword,— 
I tell thee, thou’rt defied! 
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And if thou saidst I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied!’ 
On the earl’s cheek the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age: 
Fierce he broke forth,—‘ And darest thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his hall? 
And hopest thou hence unscathed to go? 
No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no! 

Up drawbridge, grooms—what, warder, ho! 
Let the portcullis fall.’— . 
Lord Marmion turned—well was his need— 

And dashed the rowels in his steed, 

Like arrow through the archway sprung, 
The ponderous grate behind him rung; 
To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars descending razed his plume. 


The steed along the drawbridge flies 

Just as it trembled on the rise; 

Not lighter does the swallow skim 

Along the smooth lake’s level brim: 

And when Lord Marmion reached his band, 
He halts, and turns with clenched hand, 

And shout of loud defiance pours, 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

‘ Horse! horse!’ the Douglas cried, ‘ and chase!’ 
But soon he reined his fury’s pace: 
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“A royal messenger he came, 


‘Though most unworthy of the name.— 
A letter forged! Saint Jude to speed! 


Did ever knight so foul a deed? 
At first in heart it liked me ill 


When the king praised his clerkly skill. 


Thanks to. Saint Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line; 
So swore I, and I swear it still, 

Let my boy-bishop fret his fill.— 
Saint Mary mend my fiery mood! 


Old age ne’er cools the Douglas blood, 


I thought to slay him where he stood. 
*Tis pity of him too,’ he cried: 
‘Bold can he speak and fairly ride, 

I warrant him a warrior tried.’ 
With this his mandate he recalls, 

And slowly seeks his castle halls. 


Sir WALTER ScoTr 


NOVEMBER—ENGLISH WEATHER 


No sun—no moon! 
No morn—no noon— 


No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day— 


No sky—no earthly view— 
No distant looking blue— 
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No road—no street—no ‘ t’other side the way ’=» 


No end to any row— 
No indications where the crescents go— 
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No top to any steeple— 

No recognitions of familiar people— 

No courtesies for showing ’em— 

No knowing ’em— 

No traveling at all—no locomotion— 

No inkling of the way—no notion— 

‘No go ’—by land or ocean— 

No mail—no post— 

No news from any foreign coast— 

No park—no ring—no afternoon gentility— 
No company—no nobility— 

No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds— 
November ! 


‘THomas Hoop 


ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG 


Goop people all, of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song; 

And if you find it wondrous short— 
It cannot hold you long. 


In Islington there was a Man, 
Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran— 
Whene’er he went to pray. 
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A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes: 
The naked every day he clad— 
When he put on his clothes. 


And in that town a Dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree. 


This Dog and Man at first were friends; 
But when a pique began, 

The Dog to gain some private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the Man. 


Around from all the neighboring streets 
‘The wondering neighbors ran, 

And swore the Dog had lost his wits, 
To bite so good a Man! 


But soon a wonder came to light, 
That show’d the rogues they lied :— 

The Man recover’d from the bite, 
The Dog it was that died! 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
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THE TWA CORBIES 


As I was walking all alane 

I heard twa corbies making a mane: 
The tane unto the tither did say, 
‘Whar sall we gang and dine the day?” 


‘—JIn behint yon auld fail dyke . 

I wot there lies a new-slain knight; 

And naebody kens that he lies there 

But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair. 


‘ His hound is to the hunting gane, 
His hawk to fetch the wild fowl hame, 
His lady’s ta’en anither mate, 

So we may mak our dinner sweet. 


‘Ye'll sit on his white hause-bane, 

And I'll pike out his bonny blue e’en: 
Wi ae lock o’ his gowden hair 

We'll theek our nest when it grows bare. 


“Mony a one for him maks mane, 

But none sall ken whar he is gane; 
O’er his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair.’ 


OLp BALLAD 


— 
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LORD RANDAL 


I 


“O wHERE hae ye been, Lord Randal, my son? 

O where hae ye been, my handsome young man? ’— 

“T hae been to the wood; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain would lie down.’ 


II 


“Where gat ye your dinner, Lord Randal, my son? 
Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome young man? ’— 
“JT dined wi’ my love; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain would lie down.’ 


Tit 


‘What gat ye to dinner, Lord Randal, my son? 

What gat ye to dinner, my handsome young man? ’— 
“I gat eels boil’d in broo’; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain would lie down.’ 


IV 
‘And where are your bloodhounds, Lord Randal, my 
son? 
And where are your bloodhounds, my handsome young 
man? ’— 
‘O, they swell’d and they died; mother, make my bed 
soon, 


For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain would lie down.’ 
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Vv 


“OI fear ye are poison’d, Lord Randal, my son! 

O I fear ye are poison’d, my handsome young man! ’— 
‘O yes! I am poison’d; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.’ 


OLp BALLAD 


THE WAR-SONG OF DINAS VAWR 


‘THE mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore deem it meeter 

To carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition; 

We met an host and quelled it; 
We forced a strong position, 
And killed the men who held it. 


On Dyfed’s richest valley, 

Where herds of kine were browsing, 
We made a mighty sally, 

To furnish our carousing. 

Fierce warriors rushed to meet us; 

We met them, and o’erthrew them: 
They struggled hard to beat us; 

But we conquered them, and slew them. 
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As we drove our prize at leisure, 
The king marched forth to catch us: 
His rage surpassed all measure, 

But his people could not match us. : 
He fled to his hall-pillars ; 

And, ere our force we lead off 
Some sacked his house and cellars, 
While others cut his head off. 


T. L. Peacock 


THE HEIGHT OF THE RIDICULOUS 


I wroTe some lines once on a time 
In wondrous merry mood, 

And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good. 


They were so queer, so very queer, 
I laughed as I would die; 
Albeit, in a general way, 
A sober man am I. 


I called my servant, and he came; 
How kind it was of him 

To mind a slender man like me, 
He of the mighty limb. 
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‘ These to the printer,’ I exclaimed, 
And in my humorous way, 

I added (as a trifling jest), 
‘ There'll be the devil to pay.’ 


He took the paper, and I watched, 
And saw him peep within; 

At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 


He read the next; the grin grew broad, 
And shot from ear to ear; 

He read the third; a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 


‘The fourth; he broke into a roar; 
The fifth; a waistband split; 

The sixth; he burst five buttons off, 
And tumbled in a fit. 


Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 
I watched that wretched man, 

And since I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 


OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs 
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‘THE CITY 


Ou, dear is the song of the pine 

When the wind of the night-time blows, 
And dear is the murmuring river 

That afar through my childhood flows; 
And soft is the raindrop’s beat 

And the fountain’s lyric play, 
But to me no music is half so sweet 

As the thunder of Broadway! 


Stream of the living world 
Where dash the billows of strife !— 
One plunge in the mighty torrent 
Is a year of tamer life! 
City of glorious days, 
Of hope, and labor, and mirth, 
With room, and to spare, on thy splendid bays 
For the ships of all the earth! 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS 


Ort in the stilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me: 
The smiles, the tears 
Of boyhood’s years, 
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The words of love then spoken; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimm’d and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken! 
Thus in the stilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


When I remember all 
The friends so link’d together 
I’ve seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed! 
Thus in the stilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


‘THomas Moore 
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SEVEN AGES OF MAN 


ALL the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players: 

They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 

Mewling and puking in his nurse’s arms; 

And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. ‘Then a soldier, 

Full of ‘strange oaths and bearded like a pard, 

Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances, 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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THE FOOL’S PRAYER 


Tue royal feast was done; the King 
Sought some new sport to banish care, 

And to his jester cried: ‘ Sir Fool, 
Kneel now, and make for us a prayer!’ 


The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before ; 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head, and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool; 

His pleading voice arose: ‘O Lord, 
Be merciful to-me, a fool! 


‘No pity could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool; 
The rod must heal the sin: but, Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


‘Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 

Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay; 
*Tis by our follies that so long 

We hold the earth from heaven away. 


<r ee 
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‘These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end ; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


‘ The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 


‘Our faults no tenderness should ask, 

The chastening stripes must cleanse them all; 
But for our blunders—oh, in shame 

Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 


‘Earth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 

Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will; but Thou, O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool!’ 


The room was hushed; in silence rose 
The King, and sought his gardens cool, 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 
‘Be merciful to me, a fool!’ 
EpwarRpD RowLAND SILL 
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IN MEMORIAM 


I 


I HELD it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 


But who shall so forecast the years 
And find in loss a gain to match? 
Or reach a hand thro’ time to catch 

The far-off interest of tears? 


Let Love clasp Grief lest both be drown’d, 
Let darkness keep her raven gloss: 
Ah, sweeter to be drunk with loss, 

To dance with death, to beat the ground, 


Than that the Victor hours should scorn 
The long result of love, and boast, 
‘ Behold the man that loved and lost, 
But all he was is overworn.’ 


II 


Fair ship, that from the Italian shore 
Sailest the placid ocean-plains 
With my lost Arthur’s loved remains 
Spread thy full wings and waft him o’er. 
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So draw him home to those that mourn 
In vain; a favorable speed 
Ruffie thy mirror’d mast, and lead 
Thro’ prosperous floods his holy urn. 


All night no ruder air perplex 
Thy sliding keel, till Phosphor, bright 
As our pure love, thro’ early light 
Shall glimmer on the dewy decks. 


Sphere all your lights around, above; 
Sleep, gentle heavens, before the prow; 
Sleep, gentle winds, as he sleeps now, 

My friend, the brother of my love; 


My Arthur, whom I shall not see 
Till all my widow’d race be run; 
Dear as the mother to the son, 

More than my brothers are to me. 


it 


I hear the noise about thy keel; 
I hear the bell struck in the night; 
I see the cabin-window bright; 

I see the sailor at the wheel. 


Thou bringest the sailor to his wife, 
And travell’d men from foreign lands; 
And letters unto trembling hands; 
And, thy dark freight, a vanish’d life. 
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So bring him: we have idle dreams: 
This look of quiet flatters thus 
Our home-bred fancies, O to us, 

The fools of habit, sweeter seems 


To rest beneath the clover sod, 
‘That takes the sunshine and the rains, 
Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God; 


Than if with thee the roaring wells 
Should gulf him fathom-deep in brine; 
And hands so often clasp’d in mine, 

Should toss with tangle and with shells. 


IV 


Love is and was my Lord and King, 
And in his presence I attend 
To hear the tidings of my friend, 
Which every hour his couriers bring. 


Love is and was my King and Lord. 
And will be, tho’ as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 

Encompass’d by his faithful guard, 


And hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well. 
Lorp TENNYSON 
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THE ARROW AND THE SONG 


I SHOT an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
‘That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke; 

And the song from beginning to end, , 

I found again in the heart of a friend. , 
Henry W. LoncFrELLow 


AN ADAGE FROM THE ORIENT 


At the punch-bowl’s brink, 
Let the thirsty think 
What they say in Japan: 


‘ First the man takes a drink, 

Then the drink takes a drink, 

Then the drink takes the man!’ 
Epwarp ROWLAND SILL 
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THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US 


THE world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon; 


This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 
The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gather’d now like sleeping flowers, 

For this, for every thing, we are out of tune; 


It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn,— , 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 


Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


WILLIAM WorpbsworTH 


THE QUIET LIFE 


Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 
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Whose flocks supply him with attire; 
Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter, fire. 


Blest, who can unconcern’dly find 

Hours, days, and years, slide soft away 

In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day. 


Sound sleep by night; study and ease 

Together mix’d; sweet recreation, 

And innocence, which most does please 
With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 
Thus unlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 
ALEXANDER PoPE 


FRIENDSHIP FOR BOOKS 


My days among the Dead are past; 
Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old: 

My never-failing friends are they, 

With whom I converse day by day. 
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With them I take delight in weal 
And seek relief in woe; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedew’d 

With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


My thoughts are with the Dead; with them 
I live in long-past years, 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears; 

And from their lessons seek and find 

Instruction with an humble mind. 


My hopes are with the Dead; anon 
My place with them will be, 

And I with them shall travel on 
Through all Futurity; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 

That will not perish in the dust. 


Ropert SOUTHEY 


THE DAY IS DONE 


‘THE day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 
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I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me, 
That my soul cannot resist ; 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor ; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 
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Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies, 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
Henry W. LoNGFELLOwW 


THE OPTIMIST 


AT the midnight in the silence of the sleeptime, 
When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where—by death, fools think, im- 


prisoned— 


Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so, 


—Pity me? 
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Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
—Being—who? 


One who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right was worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
‘Strive and thrive!’ cry ‘Speed,—fight on, fare ever 
There as here.’ 


RosBert BROWNING 


JUST WHISTLE A BIT 


Just whistle a bit, if the day be dark, 
And the sky be overcast ; 

If mute be the voice of the piping lark, 
Why, pipe your own small blast. 
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And it’s wonderful how o’er the gray sky-track 
The truant warbler comes stealing back. 

But why need he come? for your soul’s at rest, 
And the song in the heart,—ah, that is best. 


Just whistle a bit, if the night be drear 
And the stars refuse to shine: 

And a gleam that mocks the starlight clear 
Within you glows benign. 


Till the dearth of light in the glooming skies 
Is lost to the sight of your soul-lit eyes. 
What matters the absence of moon or star? 
The light within is the best by far. 


Just whistle a bit, if there’s work to do, 
With the mind or in the soil. 

And your note will turn out a talisman true 
To exorcise grim Toil. 


It will lighten your burden and make you feel 

‘That there’s nothing like work as a sauce for a meal. 
And with song in your heart and the meal in—its place, 
There'll be joy in your bosom and light in your face. 


Just whistle a bit, if your heart be sore; 
*Tis a wonderful balm for pain. 
Just pipe some old melody o’er and o’er 

Till it soothes like summer rain. 
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And perhaps ’twould be best in a later day, 
When Death comes.stalking down the way, 
To knock at your bosom and see if you’re fit, 
Then, as you wait calmly, just whistle a bit. 
PauL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


THE CELESTIAL SURGEON 


Ir I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness; 
If I have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face ; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain :— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake; 
Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 
Choose thou, before that spirit die, 
A piercing pain, a killing sin, 
And to my dead heart run them in. 

- Rogpert Louis STEVENSON 


MY KING HAS FOUND ME 


See, when a fireship in mid ocean blazes 
Lone on the battlements a swimmer stands, 

Looks for a help, and findeth not, and raises 
High for a moment melancholy hands; 
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Then the sad ship, to her own funeral flaring, 
Holds him no longer in her arms, for he 

Simple and strong and desolate and daring 
Leaps to the great embrace of the sea. 


So when around me for my soul’s affrighting, 
Madly red-litten of the woe within, 

Faces of men and deeds of their delighting 
Stare in a lurid cruelty of sin, 


Thus as I weary me and long and languish, 
Nowise availing from that pain to part,— 

Desperate tides of the whole great world’s anguish 
Forced thro’ the channels of a single heart,— 


Then let me feel how infinite around me 
Floats the eternal peace that is to be, 

Rush from the demons, for my King has found me, 
Leap from the universe and plunge in Thee! 


F. W. H. Myers 


LOOK FORWARD! 


FEAR death?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
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The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 

ROBERT BROWNING 


Notes 


(Boldface figures refer to page numbers) 


1. Innisfree, a small lake in Ireland. 

wattles, flexible twigs. 

2. Little Nell, the chief character in The Old Curiosity Shop. 

3. Kent, a county in southeastern England. 

4. Malakoff, a center of the siege of Sebastopol during the 
Crimean War between Russia on the one hand and Turkey with 
her allies, France, England and Sardinia, 1854-56. 

Redan, a tower fortification at Sebastopol. 

Severn, Clyde, Shannon, rivers in different sections of the British 
Isles. 

6. The Angler's Song, an anonymous fragment which became 
known as early as 1603. 

7. An Anglers Wish, from Poems of Henry van Dyke, 1911. 

9. Gauger, an official of the revenue office who measured the 
contents of casks. 

11. Bivowac, a camp under the open sky. 

12. The Scholar-Gipsy, Glanvil writing in 1661 says: ‘There 
was very lately a lad in the University of Oxford, who was by his 
poverty forced to leave his studies there; and at last to join him- 
self to a company of vagabond gipsies. Among these extravagant 
people by the insinuating subtility of his carriage, he quickly got so 
much of their love and esteem that they discovered to him their 
mystery. After he had been a pretty while exercised in the trade, 
there chanced to ride by a couple of scholars, who had formerly 
been his acquaintance. They quickly spied out their old friend 
among the gipsies; and he gave them an account of the necessity 
which drove him to that kind of life, and told him that the people 
he went with were not such imposters as they were taken for, but 
that they had a traditional kind of learning among them, and 
could do wonders by the power of imagination, their fancy binding 
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that of others: that himself had learned much of their art, and 
when he had compassed the whole secret, he intended, he said, to 
leave their company, and give the world an account of what he 
had learned.’ 

Bagley Wood, near Oxford. 

15. To a Water Fowl, from Bryant’s Complete Poetical Works. 
Bryant wrote this poem at twenty-one, when greatly perplexed as 
to what life-work he should undertake. The sight of a wild bird 
alone in the sky near dark was the immediate cause of its composition. 

22. To the West Wind, Shelley himself says: ‘This poem was 
conceived and chiefly written in a wood that skirts the Arno, near 
Florence, and on a day when that tempestuous wind, whose tem- 
perature is at once mild and animating, was collecting the vapours 
which pour down the autumnal rains, attended by that magnificent 
lightning peculiar to the Cisalpine regions.” 

23. Maenad, follower of Bacchus, god of the vine. 

Baiae Bay, a watering place of ancient Romans in Central Italy. 

25. Lateen, a small triangular sail, most frequently used in the 
Mediterranean, 

29. Requiem, typical of Stevenson’s hopeful and courageous 
attitude in the face of sickness and suffering. It is appropriately 
placed on St. Gauden’s fine monument to the memory of the poet 
in Edinburgh. 

30. Vitai Lampada, torches of life. From Collected Poems, 1897- 
1907. 

The Close, the playing fields of Clifton School, England. 

32. Caliph, one of Mohammed’s successors. 

39. King Arthur’s Ideal, this fragment is taken from Tenny- 
son’s Guinevere. 

40. Knight Errant, a knight who wandered in quest of adven- 
ture or to establish a reputation for courage or generosity. This 
poem is from Happy Ending, 1909. 

Donatello’s St. George, a striking statue of a young knight in 
light armor now in the National Museum, Florence. 

41. The Dragon, a figure in many legends concerning the chivalry 
and devotion of St. George. 

Clifton Chapel, from Collected Poems, 1897-1907. Clifton is one 
of the schools from which a large number of boys pass directly 
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into the government military schools at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
Thirty-five old Cliftonians: served in the campaign of 1897 as 
officers on the Indian frontier. Of the three hundred Cliftonians 
who served in the war in South Africa, thirty were killed in action 
and fourteen died of wounds or fever. A striking monument in 
memory of these former students has been erected in front of the 
school chapel, bearing this inscription: 


‘Clifton, remember these thy sons who fell 
Fighting far over sea; 

For they, in a dark hour, remembered well 
Their warfare learned of thee.’ 


The Latin inscription at the end of this poem may be translated: 


‘Far hence he died, before his time was ripe; 
Howbeit a soldier, for his country’s cause.’ 


44. Lammas, feast of ‘First Fruits,’ early in August. 

45. Allah, Arabic name of God. 

46. Calnan’s Christmas, from Soldiers of the Light. James T. 
Calnan, driver of Engine Company, No. 34, New York City, sacri- 
ficed his life in driving to a fire on Christmas Day, 1897. 

48. Ratisbon, a city in Germany better known as Regensburg. 

52. Sedan, the Prussians defeated the French in the fierce battle 
of Sedan, 1870. 

53- Gordon, General Charles Gordon the most original and force- 
ful leader of his generation. To him fear seemed to have been 
almost an unknown word, and he combined this trait with that 
of great modesty and willingness to sacrifice himself for others. 
He took a part in the Crimean War and later made a reputation for 
himself in helping the Chinese government put down some revolu- 
tionists in Southern China. His greatest service to the British 
Empire was in Egypt, where to maintain his country’s prestige he 
lead a forlorn hope to Khartum and, deserted for weeks by his 
colleagues, was finally miserably butchered by the attacking natives. 

56. Lincoln, the Man of the People, from Lincoln and other 
poems, copyright, 1909. 

Norn mother, a figure in Scandinavian mythology. 
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57. Matterhorn, the well-known mountain in Switzerland. 

61. The Warrior’s Prayer, copyright, 1899. 

84. Name of Old Glory, from Home Folks, copyright, 1897. 
This poem first appeared in 1898 at the beginning of the Spanish- 
American War. 

90. O Captain! My captain! written on the death of Lincoln. 

o1. Unguarded Gates, written after the assassination of President 
McKinley. 

93- The Pipes at Lucknow, the British forces in Lucknow with 
several hundred women and children were besieged for several 
months during the Indian Mutiny by thousands of wild and fanat- 
ical natives and feared every day the defeat that would mean 
nameless shame and cruel slaughter. The brave company in a 
starving condition were finally relieved by a handful of British 
soldiers under Henry Havelock. 

06. Bruce, Robert Bruce lead the Scottish forces against 
Edward II, King of England, and defeated him at Bannockburn 
in 1314. This was regarded as revenge for the putting to death of 
Wallace by Edward I ten years before. 

wha hae, who have. 

wi’, with. 

fa’, fall. 

97. deil, devil. 

dinna, do not. 

hirsels, flocks of sheep. 

98. Pibroch, a song of a warlike character arranged for bag- 
pipes. Scott says: ‘This is a very ancient pibroch belonging to 
Clan MacDonald, and supposed to refer to the expedition of Donald 
Balloch, who, in 1431, launched from the Isles with a considerable 
force, invaded Lochaber, and at Inverlochy defeated and put to 
flight the Earls of Mar and Carthness, though at, the head of an 
army superior to his own.’ 

100. Troop of the Guard, this is a selection from the Harvard 
class poem in 1907. 

102. The Destruction of Sennacherib, Sennacherib, King of 
Assyria (705-681), led an army against the King of Judea. After 
several victories which brought him within striking distance of 
Jerusalem, his forces were, according to the Bible story, overthrown 
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by the powers of God. ‘And it came to pass that night, that the 
angel of Jehovah went forth, and smote in the camp of the Assy- 
rians a hundred and fourscore and five thousand: and when men 
arose early in the morning, behold, these were all dead bodies.’ 
II Kings, 19, 35. 

103. Hawke, from Collected Poems, 1897-1907. Hawke was 
an English admiral of the eighteenth century, who was famous for 
his energy and fearlessness. In 1759 he totally defeated a large 
French fleet at Quiberon Bay, on the coast of France. 

104. Private of the Buffs, during the campaign in China in 1860, 
some Indian troopers and one Englishman were overtaken by the 
Chinese and ordered to surrender. The Indians did so, but the 
English soldier refused. He was immediately beheaded. 

Buffs, a famous English regiment. 

Elgin, Lord Elgin was then British Ambassador to China. 

105. Sparta’s King, Leonidas, who with three hundred men, 
died defending Thermopylae against the Persians in 480 B. c. 

107. Dirge for a Soldier, in memory of General Philip Kearney. 

10g. Sir John Moore, a brilliant general under the Duke of 
Wellington during the Peninsular War in 1808. After leading a 
successful retreat in midwinter for two hundred and fifty miles to 
Corunna in the northwest of Spain, he was killed by the last attack 
of the enemy. 

112. Battle-Hymn of the Republic, written by Mrs. Howe after a 
visit to Washington during the Civil War when from the train at 
night could be seen the camp-fires of the soldiers. While driving 
one day in the country through the camps of the army a sudden 
order roused the troops to preparations for a battle. In the excite- 
ment she heard many singing ‘John Brown’s Body.’ In the middle 
of that night, Mrs. Howe found herself half awake trying to weave 
together the lines of a poem after the tune of ‘John Brown’s Body.’ 
The hymn as we now have it was written out in the gray halflight 
of the new day. 

115. Daffodils, those who have visited the ‘English Lake 
Region’ will recall such pictures as Wordsworth draws in ‘Daffo- 
dils.’ His poem is inserted here because the compiler realizes 
how in boyhood, as much as at any time in life, one profits by a 
mind well stored with such scenes. 
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120. Jacobite, a follower of the House of Stuart after James II 
was forced to leave the throne by the Revolution of 1688. They 
were under much suspicion and several were beheaded. 

121. beautiful town, Portland, Maine, where Longfellow spent 
his boyhood. 

122. Hesperides, legendary islands where were secreted the 
golden apples, symbol of love and fruitfulness. 

125. Lion-Heart, Richard I of England, who by his personal 
leadership did much to stimulate interest in the Crusades. 

126. Decisive Hour, the compiler has felt free thus to edit Lowell’s 
great poem, The Present Crisis. This poem was written in 1844 
in the early days of the great slavery discussions. 

132. Sir Galahad, known as ‘the youngest and purest knight 
of the Round Table’ of King Arthur. 

133. Holy Grail, the dish from which Jesus is said to have eaten: 
at the Last Supper. It was supposed to have been brought to 
England, and has been made the subject of many legends. 

135. The Wild Ride, from Happy Ending, 1909. 

139. auld lang syne, old long ago. 

be, pay for. 

pint-stowp, pint mug. 

twa, two. 

braes, small hills. 

gowans, daisies. 

140. paidled, paddled. 

burn, brook. 

braid, broad. 

jiere, chum. 

gies, give us. 

guid-willie-waught, a drink pledged in good-will. 

144. sair, sore, 

frae alka, from every. 

wad, would. 

148. He that loves a Rosy Cheek, a fragment containing advice 
exceptionally applicable to-day, although written in the seventeenth 
century. 

162. Flores, one of the islands of the Azores, a group in the 
middle of the Atlantic. 
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Sir Richard Grenville, one of the great admirals on whom Queen 
Elizabeth depended; an ancestor of Dr. Grenfell of Labrador, 
who embodies so many of the ideals of American boyhood. 

163. Lord Thomas Howard, admiral of the English fleet. 

Bideford, an English seaport in Devonshire. 

165. San Philip, one of the most powerful Spanish galleons or 
warships. 

169. Drake, taken from Drake, an English Epic. 

Sir Francis Drake, English admiral of the sixteenth century. 
He seems to have started out as a private adventurer and was 
thus able to harass England’s continental enemies as the govern- 
ment was not ready to do on account of Elizabeth’s changeableness. 
He became very popular with the sailors, throughout the land 
and probably deserves more credit than his superior officers for the 
repulse of the great Spanish Armada in 1588. 

Gloriana, Queen Elizabeth. 

172. The Admiral’s Ghost, from The Enchanted Island. 

173. Nelson, the most famous sailor in England’s history. His 
greatest achievement is the battle of Trafalgar in 1805, when he de- 
feated the French fleet which was attempting to aid Napoleon in his 
plan to invade England. He was in ill health nearly all his life, and 
lost his right arm from a wound received in attacking Santa Cruz. 

187. He Fell Among Thieves, from Collected Poems, 1897-1907. 

Yassin river, near the northern frontier of India near Afghanistan. 

188. dais, in the Oxford colleges the instructors and professors, 
or ‘dons,’ dine with considerable dignity and style at a table slightly 
raised above the level of the undergraduates’ tables. 

190. The Mantuan singer, a reference to Vergil, who was born 
in Italy, near Mantua. 

191. turned the calkins, reversing the horseshoes, so as to deceive 
followers. 

Guides, a regiment of native Indians. 

Ressaldar, Indian captain of cavalry. 

192. Abazat, a native Indian tribe. 

Tongue of Jagai, a narrow pass in the Himalayas. 

193. dust-devils, dust clouds blown by cyclones. 

snaffie-bars, slender bridle straps. 

stag of ten, with antlers of ten prongs. 
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196. Peshawur, a town on the northwestern frontier of India. 

198. Robin Hood, that most interesting gentleman-highwayman 
who figures in so many ballads, of which this is, perhaps, typical. 

201. ballup, front. 

list, desire for it. 

204. Glenlivet, water from stream of this name. 

205. double-first, mark of exceptionally high scholarship at 
Oxford. : 

Ross-shire, a county in the highlands of Scotland. 

212. plain, complain. 

218. The Twa Corbies, the Scottish version of the less satisfactory 
English ballad beginning, 


“There were three ravens sate on a tree, 
They were as black as they might be,’ etc. 


Mane, moan. 

Gang, go. 

fail dyke, bank of turf. 

hause-bane, breast-bone. 

219. boil’d in broo’, boiled in broth. 

225. sans, without. 

228. In Memoriam, selections from the great poem Tennyson 
wrote after the death of his intimate friend, Arthur Hallam, who 
died suddenly after leaving college while traveling on the continent. 

Proteus, the herdsman of Neptune, god of the sea. 

232. Triton, son of Neptune. The roar of the sea was supposed 
to be Triton blowing through his horn. 

237. Just Whistle a Bit, copyright, 1899. 

239. My King Has Found Me, taken from Mr. Myer’s Saint 
Paul. 
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